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CHAPTER V. 
CARNATION TIME. 


THE friendship between Helen Collette and Captain Stafford 
was an affair of five years’ standing, and it had been marked by 
countless phases of feeling and demeanour. He had fallen very 
rapidly and madly in love with her beautiful person and her charm- 
ingly frank and vigorous manner, when first he had met her, and, 
as she was a thorough woman of the world, he had not hesitated 
to tell her so. But in those days he was only an impecunious 
subaltern, whose elder brother was alive, and in such good, 
robust health that Harry Stafford’s prospects of coming into any 
of the family loaves and fishes had been zz/, apparently. Ac- 
cordingly, though she had surrendered her heart to his persistent 
and passionate pleading, she had refused to marry him, and for 
a time the repulse had made him a more desperate lover than 
ever. The fire of his passion was fanned into a fiercer flame by 
the free use Helen made of every art and allurement of which 
she was mistress. She would not have him for her husband 
because poverty and obscurity, and the loss of Mr. Wyndham’s 
convenient cheques, would be her portion if she married him. 
She loved him in her way—and hers was a very warm and en- 
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thralling one when she pleased—and the possibility of any other 
woman catching his heart in the rebound drove her frantic. 
Accordingly, she kept him on by cleverly administered doses of 
hope and despair, keeping her own head the while, though giving 
the fullest verbal expression to her love for him. 

During his absences from England, she plied him with 
letters that were calculated to raise the temperature of any 
climate in which he received them. Such loving, flattering, 
sympathetic letters they were, never too long, never crossed, and 
never tedious. He thought he read her heart in every word, 
and cursed the lack of means which made her prudent “for 
his sake,” as she told him. 

But somehow or other, when, by that robust elder brother’s 
death, “ lack of means” no longer stood between his Helen and 
himself, a something else interposed. Absence had made him 
more ardent than ever, when he returned to England rich and 
distinguished, and sought her without delay. But his ardour 
was damped when she showed more anxiety to speak of 
marriage than of love. Her practicality chilled him. She 
showed the harder and more scheming side of her character just 
at the time when she should have been most tender and trustful. 
Even if she had no sympathy with him in the sorrow he felt at 
his brother’s death, he would have liked her better had she 
feigned a little. Instead of which, she was now in as great a hurry 
to secure him legally as she had formerly been anxious to keep 
the legal tie at bay. 

He was chilled and disappointed, and he showed that he was 
those things. Then the usual thing happened. She reproached 
him with being “cool and changed,” until her reproaches first 
became wearisome, and then odious to him. She grew jealous of 
the most shadowless women. She disparaged those whom he 
liked, and called him to account for every idle word he uttered to 
the girls with whom he danced, and the women he took in to 
dinner. Finally—most fatal step of all—she “reminded” him 
of his former vows and protestations to herself, and scolded him 
for having grown slack in proffering them now, until he held 
aloof from her, in the hope that her jealousy would make her 
break with him altogether. When he took this receding step 
she grew frightened, and implored him with such passionate 
fervour “to come back {to her, if only as a friend,” that he 
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acceded to her request, and once more entangled his feet in the 
net spread for him by a woman of whom he had begun to get 
sick. 

Fortunately for Harry Stafford, Lord Roydmore came upon 
the scene at this juncture, and Helen Collette adapted herself 
to circumstances. The old love could give her more tangible 
good things than the young one, and in days to come she would 
be able so to pose before the world as to make the now indiffe- 
rent young lover covet her favour, and long for her love again. 
So she accepted the man who bored and sometimes revolted 
her, and longed for the time when she could proclaim her social 
triumph, and perhaps give Harry Stafford’s heart one wrench 
before she had finally done with him. 

But in the meantime, while she was waiting and chafing for 
Lord Roydmore’s consent to make their engagement public, she 
used every syren spell she knew to make Captain Stafford her 
own trusting sweetheart again. She ceased from worrying him 
to come to her constantly ; she refrained from reproaching him 
when he stayed away. But when he came she gave him sweet 
welcomes and warm words, letting him understand that though 
he had taught her to feel that marriage was out of the question 
between them, still she was ready to be loyal, loving and true to 
him without any ulterior views. 

It staggered and annoyed him when first he discovered that 
she was ready to let his mad promises and protestations limply 
fall away into the limbo of forgotten things. He had no wish 
to keep these promises. He knew that he would find her a 
terrible failure if ever he were mad enough to make her his. 
Still, when she seemed resigned to the relinquishment of this 
prospect, his vanity was hurt, and his curiosity stirred to discover 
the cause. 

On this day, when she had invited Jane to five-o’clock tea with 
her, she had taken care to have Captain Stafford to luncheon, in 
order that all the explanations might be got over and the atmo- 
sphere cleared before Miss Herries came upon the boards. 

She had prepared the stage and dressed for her part in the 
scene that. was to ensue with care. In common with the 
majority of women, she desired that this lost lover of hers should 
carry away an impression of her that should haunt him all his 
life. He should regret having lost the right to enter within the 
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sweet precincts of that rose-tinted, rose-scented room whenever 
it pleased him. He should regret the right to utter and listen 
to warm sweet words of love from the beautiful lips that never 
permitted themselves to fall into hard lines when observant man 
was present. He should regret no longer being at liberty to 
take the slim, firm, ring-covered fingers in his own, and caress 
and kiss them as much as seemed good to him! 

He should remember all these things vividly, and regret them 
passionately at times, as long as the blood coursed quickly and 
warmly through his veins. 

It was not a kind-hearted determination at which to have 
arrived. But when a woman is forced into facing openly a 
future which she detests, she is apt to feel an inclination to give 
a parting twinge to the one to whom she owes the position. If 
Harry Stafford had met her views and married her when first 
fortune smiled upon him, she would “not have been tempted to 
give herself to methodical, tedious old Roydmore,” she told her- 
self. At the same time, she vowed that no amount of supplication 
from Harry for a renewal of their engagement should move her 
now. Sentiment was dead within her. She had settled herself 
to be Lady Roydmore. 

She had a magnificent figure, and the upper portion of her 
pearl-grey silk and pink velvet tea-gown fitted her like a sheath. 
It showed every line of the straight back that slendered away so 
gracefully to the waist, every curve of the shapely shoulders and 
broad bust. She looked a superb woman in it, her well-held 
head rising freely above multitudinous folds of fine old lace, that 
would have looked as if they were choking a shorter-throated 
woman. She looked a superb woman, and she knew it, and 
wondered how Harry Stafford would bear the entire renunciation 
of her. 

Though he had accepted her invitation to lunch, he had done 
it reluctantly, and he had come unwillingly. He feared that 
the hollow truce of friendship between them which had now 
existed for some weeks would be broken through by her, and 
that once again she would partly coax and partly coerce him 
into renewing those old, loving relations, which, if renewed 
now, must end in marriage. He remembered so many things 
about her now to which he had been blind during the height of 
his passion. 
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“ She was hot-tempered and exacting, vain, and several years 
older than himself. It would be awfully hard lines if she ran 
him in, and made him marry her against his will.” 

His thoughts were running in this groove when he came 
into the room, and found her writing, her back turned to the 
door, For a minute he stood there, thinking she had not heard 
him enter. But she undeceived him by suddenly throwing down 
her pen, wheeling round in her chair, holding out her hand, and 
saying, with her most winning smile: 

“It is so good of you to have come, Harry. Iam disap- 
pointed by a man I asked to meet you, and now i am scribbling 
a note in frantic haste to ask the Wyndhams to fill the vacuum.” 

“For heaven’s sake do nothing of the kind. We don’t want 
the Wyndhams, or any one else,” he added earnestly ; for already 
the recollection that she was hot-tempered, exacting, vain and 
several years older than himself was fading away from his mind. 
“We don’t want any one, Helen, tear it up!” 

She hesitated for a moment, then, yielding to his wishes, she 
tore it up and consigned it to the waste-paper basket, for which 
receptacle it had been destined from the first. Then she rose 
and walked over to her own special chair, with its back to the 
rose-coloured light, waving him into another at some distance 
from hersas she did so. 

There was something in the atmosphere that puzzled and 
fired him. The frankly free air of friendship which had existed 
for some time had vanished; in its place a sweet, sad, cool re- 
straint, that might be but the precursor of a storm, or that might 
be significant of the end of all things. Never in his life had he 
seen her look so beautiful. There was a suspicion of tears in her 
eyes. (Helen was one of the few women who can cry without 
fear of their noses getting red.) She had been crying bitterly, 
indeed, but it had been over some pressing bills. However, this 
he did not know, and he thought the tears were on his account ; 
but while she kept him at bay in this undefinable way, he could 
neither ask her to confide her sorrows to him nor soothe the tears 
away with kisses. 

They lunched together presently, without the restricting 
presence of a servant, but still Helen made no use of the oppor- 
tunity to restorm the citadel of his heart. He had been prepared 
to make a strong resistance had she done so, for in his calmer 
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moments he realised intensely what an unsuitable wife she 
would be for him. But now, as she did not do it, he forgot 
the unsuitability, and felt aggrieved. 

She looked so handsome all the time, too, and never, never in 
the course of all their long acquaintanceship had she shown her- 
self to be possessed of such a bitterly-sweet vein of mingled 
pathos and humour. This revealed itself to him more especially 
after luncheon, when they had gone back to the rose-tinted draw- 
ing-room, which had been redecorated during their absence with 
glorious masses of huge carnations of every shade, varying from 
white, through all the shades of pink, to crimson. 

“What does this mean, you extravagant woman?” he asked. 
“When we went in to luncheon, the room was smothered with my 
favourite yellow roses.” 

“It only means that the time of roses is past, and the riper 
glory of the carnation time is coming,” she said, throwing off the 
shade of sadness. “ Be a candid friend, and admit that the car- 
nations suit my maturity better than the rosesdid. Lord Royd- 
more sent me the carnations ; he has exquisite taste.” 

For an instant Captain Stafford allowed himself to feel out- 
raged. Then he remembered what a ghastly feeling of chagrin, 
not to say disgust, would have been his portion if she had either 
bothered or beguiled him into marrying her. As it was, she de- 
served his warmest gratitude for the really picturesque and 
pleasant way in which she had prepared him for the new order 
of things. 

“ Thank you for telling me so much in such a sweet way, and 
reward me for the stoicism with which I have borne the tidings 
by giving mea carnation for a button-hole, and pinning it in 
for me.” 

She pinned it in with dexterous, untrembling fingers. He was 
not going to give her any trouble, she felt. At the same time, 
his eyes told her plainly enough that he admired her more than 
ever. 

“T have told you nothing yet, remember that, Captain Stafford 
I have made no statement to you. I simply say that carnations 
become my mature years better than roses, and that Lord Royd- 
more gave me the carnations. By the way, | expect his 
daughter Jane here presently. I wonder what you'll think of 
her ?” 
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“Ts she like her sister? If she is, I have an appointment ! ” 

“Nota bit like Mrs. Graves; but I won’t describe her. You 
shall judge her for yourself. Your taste is unerring.” 

She shot one glance at him as she said this, a glance that 
made him wish she wore the roses still. An inconsistent wish 
on his part, certainly, considering he had come there primed with 
the intention of breaking with her altogether, if he could do so 
with honour and without cruelty. 

But now that she had taken the initiative so unmistakably, by 
substituting the carnations of another man for the yellow roses 
which she had hitherto always affected, because they were his 
favourite flowers, he experienced a sharp twinge of modified 
vanity, which he mistook for a pang of wounded love. 

“You are right in saying that my taste is ‘unerring’; so it 
is as far as looks are concerned, for it selected you; but I’m no 
judge of a woman’s heart, I find. You're throwing me over with 
about as much feeling as if I were an old glove.” 

“And you? What have you been doing for the last few 
weeks? You haven’t exactly ‘thrown me over,—it would have 
been against your code of honour to do that—but you have done 
worse. You have been cooling gradually, and given me long- 
drawn-out agonies. Now, let us be sensible, and cease from 
reproaching each other.” She paused for a moment, and then 
added, with one of those rapid transitions of manner which was 
one of her strongest weapons, “ Believe me, Harry, the time I 
have passed with you has been the happiest part of my life. Say 
that it has been a happy time for you too, now that it is over.” 

Her voice broke with a real sob as she spoke the last word, and 
a look came into her eyes that told him there had been real feel- 
ing in the way she had played her part in this romantic farce. 
He knew that it was time the curtain should be rung down. 
Still, he could not help feeling that the romantic farce had been 
a pretty one to play in. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A FLOWER LESSON. 


IF Mrs. Collette really wished to bring about anything resembling 
a tender feeling between Miss Herries and Captain Stafford, she 
did a very unwise thing in causing them to meet immediately 
after she had written ‘ Finis’ to the love-story between Stafford 
and herself. 

If, on the other hand, she only wanted to appear to be mag- 
nanimously desirous of consoling him for her defection by giving 
him the chance of making a younger, fresher woman her rival, 
then she had acted with discretion. 

The appearance of the pair upon whom Jane presently poured 
herself with punctuality and impetuosity, gave her a slight 
shock. Traces of tears were still to be seen in Mrs. Collette’s 
pretty eyes, and the handsome, distinguished-looking man who 
was Mrs. Collette’s sole companion looked unmistakably sulky. 
It flashed upon Jane in a moment that she was not wanted by 
either of these people,and in her young indignation at having 
been invited to put herself in the false position of the proverbially 
unwanted third, she said : 

“T have only come in to tell you that I can’t stay. I have 
some shopping to do that must get itself done to-day.” 

“ Now Jane, that’s nonsense.” Mrs. Collette had the girl fast 
by the hand as she spoke. “I am desperately low-spirited and 
unhappy to-day, and you are to stay here and brighten me up. 
Having no daughter of my own, I shall make you play dutiful 
daughter to me for a little time.” 

She lifted Jane’s tightly-gloved cool young hand to her fore- 
head, and Jane’s sympathies were aroused at once. The brow 
was hot and throbbing, and the sweet eyes that looked up from 
under it were unmistakably dewy still. In a moment Jane for- 
got all her antagonism of yesterday against this woman. Mrs. 
Collette had been very kind to her, and Mrs. Collette was now 
evidently in pain. 
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“You dear! I'll play dutiful daughter or any other part you 
please,” she said, flinging her arms round Helen’s neck. Then 
as the latter, who was really overstrained from having passed 
through such various phases of emotion, sobbed for a moment 
or two with genuine feeling, Jane obeyed a natural impulse and 
called on the only other occupant of the room for aid. 

“ Bring that eau de Cologne, and come and bathe her forehead, 
and—do you think you had better rub her other hand ?” 

“No, no, Jane,” Mrs. Collette protested, laughing in spite of 
herself at the turn affaits had taken ; “my hands are quite hot 
enough already, and I wouldn’t have a drop of eau de Cologne on 
my forehead for the world; it spoils the skin dreadfully. Re- 
member that, young lady, when you're inclined to try it asa 
remedy for a pain in your temples. Captain Stafford, let me 
introduce you to Miss Herries. Jane, you dear, careless child, 
you have pulled my hair out of shape. While I go and have it 
put straight, ring for tea, and try to make Captain Stafford for- 
get the little exhibition of feminine fatigue to which I have treated 
him.” 

She had swept to the door as she spoke, and in a moment 
more they were alone, and Jane was feeling that the world held 
something which she had never dreamt of before! A man, 
namely, upon whom it was a Heaven-born privilege to look. 
“He’s different to every one else in the whole world,” she 
thought, though in what the difference consisted she would have 
found it hard to define. 

As for him, he was more struck with the beauty of Helen’s 
generosity in bringing him into easy social relations with this 
girl than he was with the beauty ef the girl herself. By this 
final action Helen had glorified hersel®in his eyes more than ever, 
and more than ever he wished that the yellow roses still held sway 
over her. 

Mrs. Collette’s hair took some time to rearrange, The man 
and girl who were thus incontinently thrown together were com- 
pelled to get themselves out of the glacial period, and to assume 
a decent air of recognition of one another’s presence. If Jane 
had beena fashionably frozen young lady, or an effusively fast 
one, Captain Stafford would have wrapped himself up in a cloak 
of reserve, and allowed her to “gang her ain gait.” But she was 
neither of these things. She was simply “a wonderfully pretty, 
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boyishly frank little girl,” he thought. So he exerted himself to 
make the period of waiting for Mrs. Collette’s reappearance less 
irksome to her. 

He tried her on the topic of flowers first, and presently they 
found themselves going round the room studying the various 
effective grouping of Malmaison carnations with nothing but their 
own foliage, which filled every available space in Helen’s room. 
Jane warmed to the theme. 

“ They are papa’s favourite flowers! He ought to be here to- 
day as Mrs. Collette has done her room with them, oughtn't he?” 
she asked, lifting her violet eyes to Harry Stafford’s so suddenly, 
that he felt like a traitor for concealing from her that the car- 
nations were there, not only with Lord Roydmore’s knowledge 
and consent, but by his good-will and bounty also. 

“What is your favourite flower ?” he asked. 

“T have five,” she said, spreading out her little hand and 
checking them off on her fingers as she enumerated them 
rapidly. “ Violets of all kinds—chiefly Neapolitan—lilies of the 
valley (aren’t they dears ?), yellow roses—” 

“ They’re mine, but I’ll let you have a share in them,” he inter- 
rupted. 

“ Are they really ?” she cried, delighted at having discovered 
a fellow-feeling in this unique being. ‘ Gardenia and cowslips.” 

She had poised herself on the arm of a chair, and he had seated 
himself on a very low stool at her feet, while she had been 
making out her list. Now when she paused, the forefinger of 
her right hand resting on the little finger of the left, which repre- 
sented cowslips, he put his hand out quickly and grasped hers. 

“Stop a moment,” he exclaimed in explanation of his action, 
“don’t break off yet. I'll bet I'll give you five more that you will 
admit you like equally well with those you’ve named. I am 
sure you're not a niggard in your love for flowers.” 

“Go on,” Jane said gravely. Her thoughts had travelled back 
to Bath, and its beautiful old flower-market. She forgot that he 
was holding her hands. 

“Now, listen!” he said, separating the pale grey kids, and 
taking each one into single keeping in his own; “don’t be im- 
patient, but weigh well the merits of each flower as I name it. 
Don’t be in a hurry to agree with me, but just listen while I put 
their respective claims before you. Honeysuckle——” 
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“Oh! honeysuckle’s sweet ; I forgot it.” 

“You did, but you mustn’t forget it again, nor will you when 
I have pleaded its cause. You say it’s sweet. What makes its 
sweetness ?” 

“ Why— its sweetness, to be sure,” Jane cried uneasily. “ Now, 
please, don’t go and be scientific. It zs sweet, and I know it's 
sweet, and I don’t want to know why it’s sweet.” 

“ But you shall know,” he whispered laughing ; “it is sweet out 
of pure good-heartedness. It is the flower that refines and per- 
fumes the atmosphere amidst which most of the rustic love- 
making goes on. Lubin learns to say prettier things to his Chloe 
under the influence of the honeysuckle’s breath than he would 
say if only the odours of turnips were being wafted around 
him.” 

“Tell me another flower that I must put on my list.” Jane 
took one hand gently away from him as she spoke, not because 
the suggestion of there being the slightest impropriety in his 
retaining it occurred to her mind, but simply because a thread 
from her veil was tickling her nose, and she needed a hand to 
take the veil off. 

“You're shamefully ignorant if you haven't learnt to love 
white heather ?” 

“It’s pretty, but has no scent.” 

“Indeed it has, the most delicate imaginable—so delicate as to 
be almost imperceptible to any but the most cultivated nostril. 
Fairies, kelpies, and you and I enjoy it, of course.” 

“My brother Jack shall bring me a large consignment of 
white heather when he comes back from Scotland, and I’ll send 
you a pot full of it, Captain Stafford.” 

“That will be a very laudable action on your part. Myrtle; 
of course you had momentarily forgotten myrtle when you made 
out your list? It’s the real bridal flower; orange blossom is 
rather coarse for the bridal wreath, don’t you think ?” 

“ Not coarse ; no, no, no!” : 

“Just think fora moment. The blossom in due time develops 
into the fruit which brings third-class railway carriages and 
Hampstead Heath vividly to one’s memory; but you know 
nothing of third-class railway carriages and Hampstead Heath.” 

“Don’t I, though? We never went in anything else before 
grandpapa died; and as for Hampstead Heath, I rode my first 
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donkey there, and thought I was quite in the wild whirl of 
fashionable life when I did it. Now for your last two before I 
ring for tea.” 

“T avoid all the swells in Flora’s kingdom, you observe? [I'll 
complete my list with the names of two very old friends—the 
‘white’ bluebell and the little wild geranium. You are to be 
especially devoted to the white bluebells in future. My mother 
used to say they were the bells on which the music of the angel 
Israfel is rung.” 

“The white bluebell is the dearest of all the list,” Jane was 
saying with solemn eagerness, when Mrs. Collette came in with 
renovated hair‘and restored courage; notwithstanding this latter 
fact though, the sight of these two people hand-in-hand tried her 
rather severely. 

“Why, Jane,” she began sharply, “are you an invalid, and is 
Captain Stafford your physician ?” 

“Oh, he’s not feeling my pulse,” Jane said unconcernedly 
“We got talking about flowers, and were ticking off our 
favourites on my fingers.” 

A rich carnation flush crept up into Helen’s cheeks for a 
moment, but she subdued the angry emotion which produced it 
with a courage that was admirable, considering how every ges- 
ture, word and look of the man concerned had power to thrill 
her still. She had gone out of the room, leaving them alone for 
the express purpose of allowing these people to become ac- 
quainted with each other naturally, unfettered by her presence. 
Yet, now that they seemed to be so excellently well acquainted, 
she felt in a rage, and wished that she had been less magnani- 
mous and more careless as to the appearance of her hair. 

Meantime, Captain Stafford was far less struck or smitten 
with Jane Herries than Mrs. Collette believed and feared him to 
be. He thought her a “pretty girl, smart and good form,” but 
he was not at all sure that she was not prettily pretending to be 
very much more unconventional, and fearlessly regardless of 
Mrs. Grundy, than she was in reality. 

“ A girl who lets a fellow hold her hand for ten minutes the 
first time she meets him, knows how many broad beans make 
five,” he told himself, and it occurred to him that she would not 
have done this if he had not been a V.C. man, and the owner of 
a grand old place with a fine rent-roll. As a matter of fact, 
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Jane had never heard of him before this day, or of his decora- 
tion, grand old place and: fine rent-roll, at all. He merely did 
her the injustice which an eligible man is apt to do a girl who 
seems to like him—of thinking her mercenary, and of being 
ready to leap into matrimony with any man who could please 
her well at first sight. 

Now, the Honourable Jane was very much a child of nature 
still. In the old impecunious, uncultivated days at Bath, she 
had been left, as has been told, very much to her own devices 
and she had caught up the dangerous trick of responding with 
fatal celerity to any one or anything that showed her kindness. 
Her love of being loved, or at least liked, had grown and 
strengthened on the nipping system which Florence had applied to 
it. If a cur wagged its tail to her affably in the street, she forth- 
with wanted to take that cur home, and nourish and cherishit. If 
a man paid her a little courteous attention, she instantly longed to 
do him some kindness in return, especially if the man was nice. 
The idea of matrimony had scarcely entered her head yet. In 
course of time she supposed she would marry, but no individual 
man had suggested the supposition to her. So now she really 
felt grateful to Captain Stafford for the kind way in which he 
had enlarged the borders of her special floral loves, and showed 
her gratitude by listening with delighted attention to every word 
he spoke. 

These words were not many. Helen’s presence threw a shade 
over what had been, a few minutes before, the sunniest manner 
Jane had ever seen displayed by man. The habit of loving 
Helen had been upon him for so many years that it seemed like 
beginning life anew to find that henceforth the habit must be 
relinquished. Though she had not told him in so many words, 
he realised that she was going to marry Lord Roydmore. Her 
remarks about his carnations being better adapted to her mature 
years than the yellow roses which belonged to bygone days and 
Harry Stafford had unmistakably pointed to that conclusion, 
and though, when he entered the house, he had been as averse to 
marrying her as a man well could be, he now felt annoyed that 
to this other conclusion affairs had come. His mood was con- 
tradictory, but essentially human, and his heart was not caught 
in the rebound by Jane’s beauty, youth and grateful desire to 
please him. When he left them, as he did very soon, it was on 
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Helen that his eyes lingered last, and it was Helen’s hand—the 
cruel hand that had just crushed the last bit of romance out of 
their affair—which won the warmest pressure from his. Already 
he had forgotten the episode of the flower lesson. Already he 
had forgotten the thrilling touch of Jane’s confiding little fingers, 
In the presence of the married woman, who diffused such an 
atmosphere of autumnal splendour, the spring-like beauty and 
freshness of the young girl was shone down effectually. 

There was a brief silence between the two women after the 
door had closed after him, then Helen asked: 

“ What do you think of Captain Stafford, Jane ?” 

“ He has made every other man seem insignificant.” 

“You susceptible goose,” Mrs. Collette said laughing, but not 
unkindly. “ Well, my dear, I may as well tell you he has a way 
of making other men seem insignificant in most women’s eyes 
I am glad you like him. I want you——” 

She pulled herself up abruptly. Even she could not bring 
herself to say that she wanted another woman to do more than 
like Harry Stafford. 

She was as little addicted to the folly of indulging in useless 
retrospection as any woman that ever lived. But she could not 
obliterate in a moment the memory of all the fond fooling which 
had gone on between them for years. She knew that, if she 
had beguiled him into marrying her, that her seniority would 
have told against her in his heart and taste in a very short time. 
Nevertheless, the thought that he had wanted to marry her once 
was passing pleasant to her. 

Jane had been wandering about the room w tebe these thoughts 
flew through Helen’s mind, and now the girl spoke, and turned 
Mrs. Collette’s mind from the past to the future. 

“Your carnations are lovely. Apparently you're as fond of 
them as papa, only the habit of old days is upon him so strongly 
that he won’t indulge in the extravagance of buying more than 
one at a time for his buttonhole.” 

It was an excellent opportunity for breaking the ice. Should 
she take it? For a few seconds Helen hesitated; then she 
said : 

“ As. he is such a niggard about them as regards himselt, you'll 
be surprised to hear that it was Lord Roydmore who sent me 
all these.” 
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Jane came across the room with a bound and stood by her 
friend’s chair, her head thrown up and a look of anger on her 
face. 

“Tf he did, he must be infatuated, gone silly about you. How 
can you encourage him to do it—an old man like papa ?” 

“Perhaps I may not consider him silly for being ‘infatuated,’ 
as you call it, with me. Indeed, I am very much flattered.” 

“But it’s horrid of you to lead him on to make himself 
ridiculous, for, of course, you wouldn’t think of him, an old man 
like papa, with a son of twenty-six.” 

“] think of him so much that I have promised to marry him,” 
Helen said calmly. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TROUBLE AT THE COURT. 


THERE was trouble at The Court. The adoring young husband 
and the adored young wife had been having the most serious 
difference which had yet disturbed their married lives. 

For some months past Mrs. Graves had been living a life of 
the wildest excitement, in spite of that life being spent in the 
pure and peaceful country in which she had been wont to declare 
she felt buried alive. She was alternately a prey to the most 
exuberant happiness and the most dismal depression. Remorse 
had not become her portion yet, but recklessness had done so, 
for she had joined the army of female gamblers which is 
devastating the land, and was looked upon as one of its most 
promising recruits. 

The beginning of this miserable end had been at the house of 
a country neighbour, who had a few years ago made an 
enormous fortune out of one of the wealthiest mines in Cornwall. 
Finding that his family had no chance of rising in the social 
scale down near the cradle of their race, he brought them up to 
Somersetshire ; bought a magnificent property with a grand old 
hall upon it, and started as a gentleman, “who ’ad no call to 
turn his ’and to anything any longer.” 

His wife was past that period of life when a vulgar woman 
can by some occult means be transmuted into a smart one. But 
she was an easy, affable, kind-mannered woman, who allowed a 
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clever maid to dictate what she should wear, and permitted her 
daughters to order her when to speak and when to be silent. 
She was also always ready to open her purse and let its contents 
flow out freely whenever she was appealed to for any cause, 
deserving or the reverse. It gave her no pain when she found 
that, in spite of the ancestral hall and the regiment of servants, 
the gorgeous furniture and handsome carriages and horses, the 
county held aloof from her and hers. But her son and two 
daughters were anything but resigned to this state of things. 
The son had been got into a cavalry regiment. The daughters 
had been well-educated on the surface, and though neither clever 
nor accomplished, could hold their own conversationally in a 
slangy, smart way, that gained them the gratifying reputation of 
being “jolly girls, real ‘ripping ones, with no nonsense about 
them.” They were very gallant, too, and unquestionably 
deserved the order for distinguished service in the social field. 
They were always sallying forth and bidding the select, who 
looked askew at them, enter into their father’s hospitable halls, 
and be dined, and luncheoned, and /é/ed in every conceivable 
way. And they were always meeting with rebuffs when they 
did so. 

Their name was not a bad-sounding one, though it was borne 
by hundreds of the fisher and mining folk in and around the 
barren little Cornish village where they had been born. Penarth 
has quite a pretty and almost a distinguished tone about it when 
it is sacred to one family only in a neighbourhood. They 
humbly thanked Providence that they had not to bear the 
burden of a hideous surname in addition to the absence of h’s 
from the vocabulary of their papa and mamma. And they bore 
the buffetings they received from the Somerset county people 
philosophically, feeling sure that the day would come when the 
Penarths would be able to buffet other aspirants in their turn. 

They had great, and as it turned out justifiable, reliance on 
their brother Arthur. He was regarded rather as a bit of a cad 
in the corps to which he belonged ; at the same time he had the 
recognised power of the purse in it. One autumn he was able 
to bring down three or four men of family, means, position and 
current smartness, to stay at the Hall for ten days. It happened 
to be young Mrs. Graves’ first autumn in Somersetshire, and she 
became absorbed into the Penarth circle with a celerity that 
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flattered them immensely, for Mrs. Graves, senior (Geoffrey’s 
mother), and his exemplary sisters had held themselves not only 
aloof from, but aloft over the Penarths, and it pleased them well, 
therefore, to draw the younger, brighter representative of the 
Graves’ into their net. 

The people whom she ought to have cottoned to and liked 
were dull. Day after day, existence dragged on its dreary, 
changeless round at The Court. Everything about her was 
substantially comfortable and well assured, and there was much 
that was beautiful in the time-sanctified home to which her 
husband had brought her. But Florence Graves soon got to 
look upon old oak carving, antique silver, priceless china and 
rare jewellery that was not entailed, as so much convertible 
property merely. “What’s the use of anything, save so much 
money as ’twill bring?” became her motto. 

To bring men of the right stamp down to the Hall had been 
the work of young Mr. Penarth. To retain them there, to get 
them to recur and bring others along with them, was the pleasing 
task assigned to the Misses Penarth. They soon learnt from 
their brother that, in order to do this, they must inaugurate some 
other form of entertainment wherewith to while away the hours 
of the night than amateur music, billiards and conversation 
especially as neither the native music nor the conversation were 
of a brilliant order. So play became the order of the night, and 
the game they played was baccarat. 

The recklessness and utter absence of science in the game 
commended itself speedily and strongly to Florence Graves. 
One of the most skilled performers at the specially-prepared 
magic table instructed her in its mysteries, and before Geoffrey 
realised that “ Flo’s new fad” was more than a mere pastime, she 
had become inoculated with such a love for it, as made life 
without it seem a dismal waste. 

When she won, she was so dazzlingly happy that her husband 
had not the heart to check her; and when she lost, she bore the 
blow so bravely, and defrayed her debts of honour so secretly, 
that he knew nothing about it. But still the unceasing, un- 
resting way in which she followed up her intimacy with the 
Penarths annoyed and perplexed him. She allowed them to 
absorb her completely into their circle, and almost put her on 
her honour to stand by them when the traditional, time- 

9 
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established people in the neignbourhood glanced askance, or 
openly condemned them for turning their house into a private 
hell. She “stood up for them” so vehemently, that she became 
entangled in the net-work of her own utterances, and as they 
gave her unstinted praise for her “pluck and staunchness,” she 
felt herself to be plenteously rewarded for having to endure the 
disapprobation of her husband and all her steadier - going. 
warmer-hearted but cooler-headed friends. 

During Captain Stafford’s visit to The Court, he had been 
carried several times in his hostess’ train to Penarth Hall. That 
he had gone there very much against his will availed him not a 
bit. He was quoted as “one of the Penarth set,’ and made to 
feel himself a renegade if he did not admit the soft impeach- 
ment. Not having the instincts of a gambler, but having the 
instincts of a man, he allowed himself to drift into a surface 
flirtation with the prettiest Miss Penarth. He meant nothing, 
Helen being still the peg on which he hung the warmest feeling 
he had ever had fora woman. But Miss Penarth meant a great 
deal, and was good enough to make her meaning clearly mani- 
fest ; so manifest, indeed, that Captain Stafford brought his visit 
to the Graves’ to an abrupt conclusion, and left, swearing to 
himself that nothing should ever tempt him to put his foot inside 
Penarth Hall again. 

This had happened some time before he had the interview 
with Helen Collette which has been described, and in the interim 
he had done his best to stir his friend, Geoffrey Graves, up to a 
sense of the danger his wife was incurring by her intimacy with 
the Penarths, who fostered and encouraged her gembling pro- 
pensities. At first, Geoffrey had turned a deaf ear to his friend’s 
warnings, but, after a time, Florence’s calls upon his cheque-book 
passed the bounds even of his tolerance, and he first implored 
and entreated, and finally commanded her to give up both play 
and the Penarths. 

That she did neither was only what might have been expected 
from Florence. 

Her very disobedience pleased Geoffrey. Above all things he 
admired pluck and stamina, and though Florence was exhibiting 
these qualities in a light that was unpleasant to him, he liked her 
the better for doing it. 


“You may lead her with a bit of silk, but, by Jove, she’s too 
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mettlesome to be driven,” he told his mother, when that lady 
affectionately reviled him for not insisting upon Florence re- 
linquishing the Penarths and their perilous amusements. 

“You will rue the day you married her, and you know I have 
always told you so, Geoffrey,’ she answered injudiciously. 
Whereupon Geoffrey smothered an oath, and declared that 
nothing would ever make him regret, much less rue, his 
marriage. 

“Td do it again to-morrow. Flo and f are as happy as any 
two people can be.” 

“But, my dear boy, she is impoverishing you. I am told——” 

“T wish you wouldn't listen to the tellings of a set of cursed 
gossips. It’s hard that my wife can’t have a little amusement 
without my own mother finding fault with me about it. The 
beastly scandal-mongers make as much of her losing a few 
pounds as if she were squandering thousands.” 

“People say it has come to that, Geoffrey.” 

“Then people lie,” he said hotly; and for a little time his 
mother believed him, and was happy. 

But though he defended her doings, and stuck up for her 
stoutly when others ventured to asperse her, he fought against 
her infatuation vigorously in private. He tried every means of 
which he was master to break her off a habit which he foresaw, 
more clearly than anyone could point out to him, meant ruin. 
Affectionate remonstrance, autocratic commands, common-sense 
pleadings, all these he tried in turn, and all failed. The deadly 
fascination was upon her, and when she could not play she 
bet upon every trivial event that happened in the neighbour- 
hood, and, being impulsive and inexperienced, she nearly always 
lost. 

Dissatisfaction with her fortunes naturally made her dis- 
satisfied with her own family and with Geoffrey’s. She wrote 
reproachful letters to her father, and angry ones to Jane, because 
she had not been given a freer fling in the town house of the 
Herries’. She had flouted the Graves’ by openly preferring the 
Penarths, and the more agreeable foreign element in the 
Penarths’ set, to these safer, steadier, and, it must be conceded 
duller relations and friends who would, now that it was too late, 
have been all that was affectionate, gracious and subservient to 
her, if only she would have entered into alliance with them. 


9* 
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Florence would have none of them, and at times Geoffrey almost 
ranged himself on her side. These were the times when she 
would remind him that his mother and sisters had never liked 
her from the first, and had always opposed their marriage. 
“They tried to separate us, dear Geof,” she would say plain- 
tively, “ow can I ever forget that and profess friendship for 
them, though, of course, I forgive them?” This line of 
argument would flatter Geoffrey into siding with his wife now 
and again, but these occasions recurred less and less frequently 
as time went on. 

As time went on, too, poor Geoffrey had another grievance. 
“One of the smartest men of Arthur’s set,” as the Misses 
Penarth designated him, was also one of the most frequent 
visitors at Penarth Hall. He had a strong reputation for every 
kind of gallantry, and while women were wont to admire him 
immensely for the nobler, courageous kind, they were secretly 
fascinated, far too much to be good for them, by attentions that 
were the offspring of the other order. He was brilliant and 
versatile, equally good at the arts of war and peace, wrote war 
correspondence like a journalist, had shown himself a fine 
soldier in action, was as daring and defiant in his open pursuit of 
every pretty and charming woman he met, as if she, and she 
alone existed for him; and indulged in a lavish generosity 
towards those who pleased him that made the better sort dread 
to express admiration for any procurable object in his presence. 

That this man’s strong personality and magnificent physique 
soon exercised “a dangerous charm over Mrs. Graves,” became 
current cackle in the neighbourhood. The charm was less 
“dangerous” in the way they suspected than the “ convenience ” 
of him was in another. In a few words, Captain Salusbury was 
a wealthy man, and Florence Graves had accepted the degrada- 
tion of allowing another man than her husband to be her 
banker. 

Up to the present, he had neither exacted nor won anything 
from her save gratitude, which, whether she felt it or not, she 
expressed very prettily. But Geoffrey began to “grizzle” as she 
called it, over the incessant intercourse which existed whenever 
he was in the neighbourhood, between Florence and Salusbury. 
The “ grizzling,” however, had no manner of effect upon a 
woman who lived so entirely for her own pleasure, that the only 
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sensation the sight of the misery of others caused her was an 
intense desire to get out of their way. When at last the invita- 
tion from her father |came for Florence and her husband to 
spend three weeks or a month with him and Jane in town, Mrs. 
Graves would gladly have given her head—or rather Geoffrey’s 
head—to be able to refuse it. Captain Salusbury had got leave 
at her pathetically-worded solicitation, and was spending it at 
Penarth Hall, and as Captain Salusbury had been away for 
about a month, she had a positive hunger for his society. This 
hunger grew savage when it was first mooted to her that she was 
to be separated from him. In vain she pleaded lassitude, that 
would inevitably develop into downright ill-health if she were 
subjected to the racket of London life. Geoffrey reminded her 
that she had been pining with most objectionable persistency for 
this racket ever since her marriage, and firmly impressed upon 
her that he, and not Salusbury, had the ordering of her goings, 
and that accordingly she was to go. 

Then, for the first time, Florence’s passively contemptuous in- 
difference to her husband took the form of active dislike. He 
stood resolute and immovable in the way between herself and 
her pleasure. That he, who had hitherto been as malleable gold 
in her hands, should so block her path, made her furious, and in 
her fury she made the fatal mistake of implying that another 
man already gave her more sympathy than he (Geoffrey) did, 
and would have been twice as kind and indulgent were he in 
Geoffrey’s place. 

Her frivolity, her disregard of his wishes, her barely concealed 
indifference to him, her extravagance—all these things he had 
half-ignored and wholly forgiven. But when she hinted heart- 
lessly and insolently that another man loved her more, and 
would be kinder to her if she would let him, than the husband 
who was thwarting her a little, Geoffrey’s heart nearly broke. 
He still believed her to be so pure and good that he had no fear 
of her falling into actual sin, but that she should suffer her 
thoughts to dwell on the possibility of another man loving her 
better, and being more tender to her than he was himself, 
seemed to him to sully what he supposed to be the snowy purity 
of her mind. 

He would not degrade her by any display of jealousy after 
this. _He would show her how absolutely her hints and im- 
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plications had failed to make him distrust. She might see as 
much of Captain Salusbury as she pleased; but he was deter- 
mined that she should accept her father’s invitation and go to 
town. 


(To be continued.) 


—~cOxG0Ge Wan > 


Art, and. its Relationship to Lverpday Life. 


I DO not suppose many, amongst even observant people (unless 
they take the trouble to investigate the matter specially) can 
realize what an important factor Art has become to the most 
trivial object of everyday life, or how impossible it is for us to do 
without its aid at every turn. 

By Art, I mean the embellishment or beautifying of articles 
of utility or necessity, the imitation of Nature as far as it is 
possible for us to copy, or translate the beautiful and perfect 
so lavishly spread about us, and bring it within the scope of our 
hourly necessities. 

As an instinct, this craving after the beautiful is developed 
very early in man and woman. The first instinct of the child 
of course is for food, but the second will be for ornament, it cries 
for its mother’s milk first, and when satisfied with this craving, 
next becomes attracted towards the fringes and buttons of its 
mother’s dress, or the pendant dangling from the end of its 
father’s watch chain. 

To gratify this early taste, the baby becomes possessor of a gum- 
stick, but I very much doubt if the baby has yet been born who 
would be satisfied with a plain, unadorned bit of stiff india- 
rubber, if it can have its choice between this and the attractive 
carved coral, with its ornaments of glittering bells. 

Amongst early nations, our own for instance, which I put upon 
the same :level as the aboriginals of Australia or the natives of 
New Guinea, we find the same instinct for Art and observation 
of Nature, there is no nation so low or primitive which does not 
indulge in ornament. 


It is also a curious point in Natives, that the more primitive 
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they are, and the more refined in their taste, the nearer they are 
to Nature and each other, it is the half-civilized only who depart 
from the imitation of what they see about them, and indulge in 
eccentricities and extravagances. 

This directness and simplicity stamps each effort of the child 
and the savage when they attempt to express their ideas, ideas 
which are prompted by what they see ; and the same directness 
and simplicity, are the sign-marks on all the most perfect work 
of the finished artist, whether he is the designer of pictures, 
churches, pleasure grounds, or the costumier who strives to cover 
the defects of his wealthy patron. : 

Talking about clothes and the near affinity between Nature and 
Art, even in this I remember once the great Parisian autocrat of 
costumes, Mr. Worth, coming to Melrose, especially to study the 
ruins of that fine abbey to get ideas for future designs in ladies’ 
dresses ; his system is to look at the woman who comes to him 
for advice in this all important matter, see how she walks back- 
wards and forwards, studying as she does so, all her good points 
and defects, then, being a poet in his own line, he imagines her 
as the ideal woman, and without troubling himself about her own 
tastes or inclinations, he createsa dress in shape and colour which 
will make her as nearly approaching to his ideal woman as she can 
be made; this is his great secret and the cause of his success and 
popularity, he always strives to work up to his ideal of beauty 
and the perfection of Nature in the most direct and easiest way 
possible. 

As proof of this, a friend of mine once went to him to get a 
costume. This lady could never get any dress to suit her, 
something was for ever amiss with the tone or shape, Nature 
had not been over kind to her either in form or colour, and her 
dressmakers, as she did herself, always attired her according to 
the fashion of the hour, which of course, not being originated 
for her specially, could not be expected to suit her. 

Worth was at last caught in a moment of leisure by this 
applicant, who had lingered about the threshold of his palace of 
fashion for some weary weeks before she could gain her point. 

The great man looked her over critically as one might ex- 
amine a horse for sale at a fair, then he made her walk before 
him twice, and telling her “that would do,’ consigned her over 
to an assistant who took her measurements, her name and 
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address, and gave her a receipt for her fee of one hundred 
guineas. 

A week or so more passed and then the dreamt-about costume 
came to hand—as the lady remarked: “It was the plainest and 
shabbiest-looking frock that ever I saw, but when J tried it on 
I looked better than ever I had done in my life.” 

Worth’s idea suited this lady because it was fashioned only for 
her, but ten chances to one it would not have suited any one else. 
Why ?—because there are no replicas in Nature. 

This is where a ruling fashion is so ridiculous, it may answer 
the one who is important enough to bring it into vogue, but it 
cannot possibly, for the reason which I have stated, answer any 
one else. 

Look along the street at the faces and figures which are con- 
stantly hurrying past, each one different in nose, eyes, mouth, 
expression and gait, it is wonderful how it can be, but so it is! 
Look at any park, you cannot find two oaks alike, nor even 
two blades of grass. 

It is this variety which makes the world so charming, and 
the world’s Maker so worthy of our profoundest adoration, it is 
the perfection of Art and limitless design before which we 
may abase ourselves with proud humility as being portion of this 
great originality and try to imitate with confidence; for depend 
upon it, this infinite variety does not stop with outside objects, 
but is carried on, and within, to our minds, thoughts, and obser- 
vations ; as there are no two objects alike, so no two onlookers 
can see the same object exactly in the same way, or reflect 
exactly alike, therefore we must stand apart from all others and 
be original whether we wish to be or not. 

This is the consolation that I would give to young artists 
who may imagine, because they are born in the nineteenth 
century that they are born a few centuries too late to make their 
mark in the world; we are never too late for anything unless we 
make ourselves too late through sloth, or timidity, as long as we 
work with an intention, we must always move on, as we were 
intended to move on ; remember this when your hearts are in- 
clined to grow weak, and you fancy that you are going along too 
slowly. 

King Solomon thought that he knew everything and had been 
born too late when he wrote “There is nothing new under the 
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sun,” yet after Solomon came many others who discovered fresh 
objects to admire—Shakespere and Milton, and after them 
Carlyle and Ruskin, and still the busy minds keep turning up, 
fresh and new, fitting exactly to the day which has been made 
for them. In Solomon’s day the countless daisies opened their 
petals to greet the sunbeam and closed them again at nightfall, 
each daisy different from all other daisies, while the sparrows 
hopped about in all their subtle varieties, as the daisies and 
sparrows have continued to come and go down the ages, and as 
they must continue while this ever renovating world lasts, as 
fresh, as perfect, and as startlingly new as when man first 
opened his eyes and beheld that wonderful Nature of which he 
was part and portion. 

I hold that we have all original ideas as much as Solomon or 
Shakespere had, if we like to use our own minds and our own 
eyes as they did. We have all our limit as they had theirs, 
for Solomon proved that he had reached his limit else he would 
never have written that sentence; he had seen all that he couldcom- 
prehend, and so gave the rest up as vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Job saw more than Solomon, for sorrow had opened his eyes 
and expanded his senses, drawing him into the heart of Nature, 
therefore he became a wiser and, at the end, a happier man, 
dying while still a student of the wonders all around him, and 
this is the religion which we must seek to embrace if we 
would advance in wisdom. We must begin, continue and end 
as students, with our comprehensions growing as we grow older, 
never resting in our work or investigations, ever trying to grasp 
the lessons set before us, and to express as far as we are able 
what we have learnt. 

These lessons in Art are constantly about us in our everyday 
life. We walk through the forest in summer time, under the 
canopy of green arches, with the upstanding boughs of trees 
spreading away until they become indistinct in the shadowy 
distance. What does this suggest, if not the grand cathedrals 
with their pillars and arched domes? and this is what the early 
Fathers saw and tried to reproduce in their churches and 
abbeys. We look up and see the clouds floating above us some- 
times with shapes like cherubs and angels, at other times like 
demons and evil spirits, so the old painters and poets watched 
and got their ideas of heaven and hell. 
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It is now more than twenty years since I first went amongst 
those people whom we call savages. I mixed amongst the 
tribes of Australia, the South Sea Islanders and the Maories. I 
had no better reason for going at first than a boy’s wish to see 
the world, when I began my wanderings, but I was not long 
before I got a definite purpose which has moved me ever since. 

I had taken lessons in drawing and painting before I left 
home, otherwise I do not think my travels would have been of 
much service to me. I also had a habit of not only sketching 
what struck me as peculiar or useful, but also of writing down 
carefully the descriptions of what I saw as I went along. 

At first I wrote down these observations at random, such as, if 
I saw a sunset I would write something like this, “Sun half only 
seen, vermilion growing to glaze of lake, lower half purple 
spreading out to dun, upper space ochre to orange with lemon, 
light edges of clouds near the sun, and shadow sides of warm 
purple grey ; above, green back space growing to pearly grey, 
with rays shooting up cream tinted, and filmy feathery clouds 
creamy and flesh coloured.” 

This for the colours ; then I would describe the shapes of the 
cloud-masses from their likeness to something else. Sometimes 
they would look like trees, then I thought what kind of tree 
they resembled, or it might be a flying figure, with a distorted 
hunchback rushing after it. As I followed these fancies, it was 
wonderful what a tragic story that sunset told me before I was 
done with it. 

Once I was staying with a gentleman who added phrenology 
to his other accomplishments. He asked me if I never tried to 
write poetry, and I said, “I had not,” to which he replied, “ Then 
try it, for I think you have the gift.” 

I sat down that night and attempted to make rhyme, but as I 
did not know much about the rules, and had no subject, I sat 
down and cudgelled my brains for words and rhyme without 
considering what was my theme, and therefore I failed, because 
I had nothing definite to write about. 

As far as I can now remember I think that my first attempt 
was a love-poem, but as I had never been in love, and had no 
woman to stand before me as a model, and no experience to serve 
me for the emotional part, it was all vague, and the result was 
exactly what might have been expected, meaningless words. 
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Had I contented myself with writing about what I saw and 
knew, I might have made something. 

And this was what I learnt afterwards, after many failures, 
never to take up my brush or pen unless I had something 
definite to do—that is, never to depend altogether upon inspira- 
tions; have the object first vividly before me, and then it is not 
very difficult to describe it, so long as one does not try to im- 
prove upon the model, or go out of the way to write or paint too 
finely. 

I discovered, after a great many failures, that Nature cannot 
be improved upon, or even approached, and that the utmost my 
imagination could do was to put into recognisable, if faulty, 
shape what stood before my eyes, or the feelings which I myself 
experienced ; in fact, I learnt, that what we call imagination is 
not the gift of creating things out of chaos, but rather the 
remembering of emotions or scenes and real personages, and 
that the more vividly I could remember, the better work I did. 

Then I knew that Shakespeare’s mighty genius lay in his vast 
powers of observation and in his direct simplicity of expression, 
and that the great charm of his characters lay in their reality, 
for they were people whom he had met and studied. 

But I did not learn this all at once, as I have said. I had to 
go through the preliminary stages of vanity and vexation of 
spirit, stages when I wallowed in paint and ink, fancying myself 
heaven-inspired, and beyond the necessity of using my eyes if I 
desired to do anything fine. It was all very well for sketches to 
look like Nature, and be particular, but for finished work, oh 
dear,no! So I struggled on, spoiling canvases and good paper, 
before the age of common sense arrived; never valuing the 
best works of all, which were my direct notes and sketches from 
Nature. 

It was the aboriginals of Australia who put me first upon the 
right track; a miserable, low-caste race they appear to those 
who see them hanging about the white settlements, clad in 
fantastic rags, the cast-off garments of the white fellow, and 
taking, with his rags, all the debasing vices of the conquerors, 
but a very different race when in their native wilds, with their 
mystic institutions and hereditary laws. 

We are so apt to despise these black fellows, and to classify 
them all as savages and benighted heathens, particularly if we 
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know nothing about them, as we did the Indians and Russians, 
Chinese and Japanese, before our eyes became opened to their 
wonderful arts and ancient mysteries, their sciences, philo- 
sophies and spiritualisms; nowadays, like all people who take 
extreme views, we are rushing into the opposite direction and 
adopting, with blind credulity, all which we formerly as blindly 
despised. 

Our markets are crowded with Eastern and Japanese wares, 
our apartments are becoming Oriental, and crammed with those 
artistic realisations of nightmare monstrosities which the opium- 
smoking children of the sun delight in; fortunately we can 
purchase specimens of these eccentric artists cheaply, and, for the 
money, marvellously well done; yet, graceful or quaint as these 
designs may be, to the art mind they are as dangerous as the 
opium habit from which they are generated. 

They are all morbid outcomes of an unwholesome and un- 
natural taste, suggestive only of that refinement which is d/ase 
of tenderness, humanity or morality, and which is nearly past all 
excitements, except such as are monstrous and beastly, the 
demoralising refinement of decay. Artistic?—yes; we must 
grant to them the praise of artistic execution, but this is the 
whole length which we can go in the matter of praise, and this is 
not enough for Art to be of real utility to daily life and its 
hourly obligations. 

Oriental art is pitiless, and cruel as a reasonless monster, in 
the lesson which it inculcates—cruel, fatalistic, and emotionless, 
therefore, to us Westerns, enervating and demoralising. The 
real philosophers and humanitarians of the East are contem- 
platers of Nature direct, and they only represent the objects of 
their veneration by obscure symbols, never by blasphemous 
caricatures ; it is the unbelievers of the East, and the demon- 
worshippers who give us these nightmare creations, and who 
have gone beyond the dreams of Paradise; no flower-land opens 
up to them in their periods of opium-stupor; it is a land of 
gloomy shadows and dank, dead leaves, though which crawl 
reptiles and noxious insects, or ghouls loom up grotesque and 
horrible, and these fond remembrances they embody in artistic 
shapes on bronzes, rare lacquer work and tapestry, and send out 
broadcast to demoralise the world of modern culture. 

And now let us consider the result of dealing with this syren 
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“false Art,” upon our daily lives. Insensibly the deadly poison 
is imbibed in small doses, until the strength and clearness of 
daylight looks garish to us, the direct colouring of Nature 
appears too raw, and we can no longer inhale a full breath of 
life as it is given to us, unfettered, into our vitiated lungs. 

The faith which was all-sufficient for our ancestors is dis- 
carded, not for atheism, but for a mysticism infinitely more 
childish and superstitious than the religion which we super- 
ciliously term superstitious. Witness such pitiful exhibitions as 
those impostors, so called “ Aissouss,” who have recently dis- 
graced London with their disgusting and fraudulent tricks, such 
flimsy-like performances as we have been accustomed to see at 
penny shows at country fairs since our boyhood, only, in the 
case of these Eastern shams, not half so cleverly executed as the 
feats done by the ordinary country showman. 

This is where Art has such a resistless influence upon our 
daily life, and why we should be careful to discriminate between 
the true and the false. 

False Art will make us cruel and remorseless, that is, the per- 
sonating and choosing of monstrosities, and the more artfully 
they are designed the more degraded and callous we must be- 
come, the more deeply we must sink in our moral perception of 
what is good and nuble in humanity. And while we sink step 
by step, the more morbidly vivisecting must we become, and as 
we have grown accustomed to the study and contemplation of 
distortion, the more distorted will be our views of everyday life ; 
humanity will represent only a field for the investigation of 
developed or undeveloped vices and ignoble desires, there can be 
no possible room for virtue or lofty aspirations in the life which 
they take up to vivisect, in fact before they have got half-way 
through with their cold-blooded, one-sided investigation, it is no 
longer life which they are cutting about but a putrid corpse. 

So much for those who are artistic or literary under these dis- 
torted circumstances. The others who are not so gifted in in- 
tellectual qualities, but who have the same aspirations, develop 
in action as the others do in thought, and become by un- 
natural progression such epicures in horrors as the White- 
chapel monster whom we have come to know as “Jack the 
Ripper.” 

True or healthy Art is content with the directness of the 
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example which Nature sets before it, the result of which is, faith 
in beauty, faith in virtue, and hopeful toleration of vice. 

Vice to these students is no more the natural aspect of 
humanity than blight is the natural state of the leaves upon the 
trees or flowers; it is a diseased state which must be endured, 
but may be eradicated. By constantly watching the healthy life, 
they come to comprehend the causes for the unhealthy more 
quickly than do those who morbidly brood upon the blighted 
portions only ; z¢. their comprehensions become more vivid, and 
their minds more robust, for our health depends entirely upon 
the food we feed upon. People may accustom themselves to 
feed upon poisons, but if they do, it is utterly impossible for 
them ever to live upon anything else or be able to exist without 
their daily dose. 

To come back to my own experience in my search after 
Nature. When mixing among the natives of Australia I got 
the first revelation of what I ought to do. I saw that they had 
many wise laws, blending with much that was ugly, gross, and 
superstitious. Some of their rites appeared contemptible, but 
even these rites perhaps seemed so owing to my own imper- 
fect knowledge of their origin and the secretiveness of the natives 
themselves regarding these, yet some of their laws were clear 
enough and good enough to be adopted by the most civilized 
races with advantage. Their marriage laws and stern strictness 
regarding consanguinity stand, with singular force of natural 
wisdom, out from a mass of apparently reasonless rites and 
mysteries. 

In this wild state the tribes are a muscular and well-formed 
race considering the privations from want of food and water 
which they have to undergo at times. This scarcity of food 
and long intervals between rains have forced them to become . 
nomadic in their habits, and account naturally for the want of 
homes or villages, and the rudeness of their places of shelter. 
Where people are compelled to shift often, they do not care to 
adorn their temporary homes—a few shards of gum-tree bark are 
good enough to keep the dew from them at nights, and the sun 
rays are never too strong for them during the day. They are 
accustomed to take long marches and endure hunger and thirst 
on the way, so that they have no place for weakly members. 
If such_are born they are promptly killed as soon as the fact is 
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discovered. If they become weakly afterwards, then such are 
doomed to a life of celibacy, so that the tribe may not deterio- 
rate. 

I noticed that their ideas never went beyond what they were 
accustomed to see constantly about them; that the origin of 
their characteristic weapon, the boomerang, was the eucalyptus 
leaf—that long leaf which turns its thin edge to the light, and 
when it falls from the tree, circles in its descent as do their for- 
midable implements of defence ; that in their songs and dances 
they told a tale of Nature as they saw it; and then I began to 
understand that where their strength lay I might find mine also, 
and so I became a realist, and learnt never to begin a sentence 
or paint a sketch unless I had a definite object, with its shape, 
size, colouring, and character vividly before me. 

Then I advanced another step in this primitive school of 
Nature. I learnt that these people never wasted words when 
they wished to express themselves, and so I began to see how 
much stronger brevity is than ornate and laboured phraseology, 
and how much finer an ornament is when standing isolated and 
in no way disguised by superfluous flourishes, and then I think 


my education was complete as far as the Australian aboriginal 
could instruct me. 


I very soon found plenty to do, and never afterwards wanted 
a subject. I studied the gum-tree, with its perfect flower, where 
the male and female are united from birth, and those medicinal 
leaves which look so sparse, but are so closely put together, the 
density of which can only be seen when the hurricane blows 
them about until they are like our willow trees at home. I 
watched the sturdy, twisted, gleaming branches, like great white 
snakes, so different from any other branches of trzes, until I 
grew to love them. 

(I remember how an all-wise Art Editor once objected to one 
of my representations of a gum-tree because he said that the 
branches were so serpentine, and therefore not like the trees 
which he had been accustomed to see. I. might have over- 
looked his ignorant remark, but I found it difficult to forgive 
his sending my drawing to another artist, who took the ser- 
pentine appearance out of the branches, and so made them appear 
like the trees to which he had been accustomed before it was 
allowed to be seen in. print, and -have.often wondered what the 
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people accustomed to real gum-trees have said about this 
London manufactured gum-tree.) 

Then the wonderful trunks, with the bark hanging in long 
strips from them like fluttering rags of brown sails! Mighty 
trees, some of them rising four hundred feet into the blue-grey 
sky, and large enough in girth to make respectable sized houses, 
yet appearing beside their giant brethren just like ordinary 
trees, until we began to measure their circumference—size is so 
deceptive in this strange and vast sun-bathed land—Australia. 

What a lot I have written already about this one tree of 
Australia, in all its many varieties, and yet I feel so much more 
than I can ever express, either with brush or pen, it has grown 
so much a part of myself. 

What poetry may yet be written over its glory as has been 
felt and written about the grand old oak of England. The gum- 
tree of Australia, with its twisted limbs and tough heart, as 
broad-spreading as the glorified tree of the Druids, as mighty 
as the gigantic pine of California, with a character all its own, 
and stamping it alone as a king of trees, an iron monarch 
against which the axes of the woodmen break their edges and 
turn aside, a benificent ruler, for at its foot lie wells of water to 
quench the thirsty, and in its leaves nestle the most potent 
medicine to cure disease. 

How I have studied it in the rosy dawn when the hidden sun 
changed the upper branches to vermilion, and the crowds of 
paroquets and cockatoos which it had sheltered all night woke 
up at the welcome sight of day ; how I have watched it in the 
sun glare, with each outline sharply defined, while the strong- 
beaked laughing-jackass bent over a bare snowy limb, and 
watched keenly amongst the underwood for its prey, the venomous 
snake, or been startled by the uncanny burst of mockery, when, 
after darting down and grabbing the victim, and swiftly soaring 
high in air, he dropped the wriggling reptile; it was then the 
bird, misnamed a jackass, laughed as it watched the snake fall 
prone to earth and break its back. 

In the afterglow, when the gaunt limbs became salmon-tinted 
with a ghostly gleam over the forest, where deep shadows were 
gathering fast, and in the dazzling moonlight, when they stood 
out like great pillars, row upon row, mile after mile, as I rode 
along, without seemingly a termination, some with the leaves 
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drooping in black masses, while in other parts great tracts of 
country were covered with dead wood, where the forest fires had 
passed and shrivelled up their lives, or the squatter had destroyed 
them for the sake of his herds, but dead or alive these grand 
trees stand year after year, majestic and assertive of their rank 
as lords, like solemn sentinels keeping guard over a silent land. 

What I mastered in Australia I carried with me to other lands 
trying to learn what the tattoo markings and Tapu laws 
meant amongst the Maories of New Zealand, the punctilioes 
and ceremonies of the South Sea Islanders, and always getting 
my attention turned back to Nature direct when I was inclined 
to wander from this purpose or grow at all self-sufficient or 
inclined to lean upon my own resources. 

It was my failures which ever and again proved to me that I 
had no resources of my own to fall back upon, and that I was 
only wasting my talents when I tried to take my eyes from the 
face of Nature; she had proved herself all-sufficient for every 
imagination which I could ever hope to conceive, no matter how 
long I lived ; her school the best college and herself the only 
instructress which I needed at this advanced stage. 

It is a glorious experience this spread out Nature-college, 
which I recommend to every one desirous of being regarded as 
original; an ever varied series of lessons, the chief charm of 
which is that each student can only take away a little to call his 
own, leaving a full treasury for whoever cares to come after 
him. 

Copy great masters, and read the best authorities; you will 
see what they were able to take out of this treasury, without 
diminishing its riches, but do not borrow, or try to wear their 
jewellery, for on you they will be second-hand adornments, 
besides, to do so will be as foolish an-act on your part as if you 
put ona suit of clothes made for and worn by some one else, 
instead of taking the clothes which have been measured and 
made expressly for yourself. 

Of course you must learn to understand how to choose what 
is best suited for you, and for this purpose you must go into 
strict training, so as to learn the laws and rules which these 
masters all had to learn first and improve upon as they progressed 
through the preliminary stages, towards that wider school where 
no earthly master could guide them. 


10 
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Like “Johnny Ducks” in my story of “Eight Bells,” I left 
home pretty early to begin my wanderings, but before I left 
home I had gone through a stiff training with different masters, 
in fact, I cannot remember the time when I began to study 
drawing and painting, but it must have been long before I began 
the alphabet, for I can recollect that event very clearly, with a 
few of the ordinary incidents connected with it. 

Both my parents were artists and lovers of literature and art ; 
this love for books had been in both families for generations, as 
well as the taste for travelling ; many of my ancestors had been 
great travellers, while not a few of them had paid the penalty of 
their lives for their curiosity to see the world. 

My father painted mostly in oii colours, landscape and figure, 
and he had gone through a very careful training under some of 
the best masters ; my mother painted in water-colours, and her 

forte was flewers and fruit, so that I had the benefit of watching 
them, and getting trained almost insensibly to myself. I 
painted my first landscape in oils when I was six years old, a 
copy of a picture lent to me by my first outside master, before 
he sent his own to the exhibition, and which he allowed me to 
sell afterwards for two guineas—to me a very large sum at the 
time. 

I can remember this picture most vividly for the reason that 
IT had to do it twice over before my father was satisfied ; the 
first canvas was so badly done and enraged him so much that 
he broke it over my head as a warning to me to be more careful ; 
the second attempt must have been better, for, although he did 
not praise it (he never praised anything I did), yet he did not 
condemn it, while one day, as I was sitting under the table 
unseen, he brought in a gentleman to look at it who said, “ it 
was wonderful.” 

My next master was a German designer from Munich, who 
taught me ornamental drawing ; he would not let me touch my 
paint-box at all while he was present, but kept me strictly for 
over three years to charcoal, pencil, and cartridge paper. At first 
it was straight and curved lines only; next ornaments and 
friezes in relief; in my third year he allowed me to draw leaves 
and blades of grass from nature, also in the winter time the 
bare trees; finally before he turned me off his hands he made 
me arrange flowers and shrubs into groups, drawing them first 
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exactly and next turning them into ornamental shapes and 


designs. 

After him, I passed through the hands of a portrait painter, 
drawing and shading with charcoal only from the life. Then I 
painted the same in monochrome in oils (I did not attempt 
water colours, except to do flowers in the style my Mother 
painted, for many years). 

As a relaxation my father allowed me sometimes to paint 
pictures in oil from Nature. With some of my boy friends, I 
went out on Saturdays sketching. We formed a club, and saved 
up our pocket money to reward the best painter, the umpire 
being the landscape painter who had all along been my friend 
and instructor in landscape painting. 

While thus trying to master in practice the A BC of Art, 
through the long winter nights, after I had learnt my school 
lessons for next day, my father made me read all sagts of books 
on the theory of Art in its many branches. He used to mark 
off portions which he wished to impress upon my memory and 
make me write them in my exercise book. In this way I copied 
off the greater part of M. Chevreul’s “ Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours,” a very long work indeed. 

Then came the rules of perspective and measurements, also 
artistic anatomy. I worked first from Dr. Knox’s book, and 
afterwards from Leonardo de Vinci’s.- Ships had always a 
great fascination for me, and I used to read and copy from all 
sorts of books on this subject, principally ship-builders’ manuals 
and seamen’s navigation guides. 

My father, besides his painting, had also studied many other 
sciences; geology, mathematics, astronomy and botany. I 
fancy his favourite pastime was botany. He saved me twice 
from being poisoned, through his knowledge of plants. He used 
to tell me about the stars and their distances, and how, by the 
aid of mathematics, he was able to measure space, and from that, 
I began to have what has been a passion with me ever since, a 
desire to know all about the early nations and how they grew, 
with their myths and religions. 

So my daily life was impregnated with Art and Science, Art 
chiefly, into which all the others merge. I may say that I was 
twelve years grinding at the preliminary portions of my Art 
education. It took me nearly eight years to write the twelve 

10* 
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parts of my “Life and Nature Studies,” after I had gone over 
the world for the first time, and in this book I have tried to write 
what I had learnt during my travels and before them, that is 
about twenty-six years of Art study, and I do not think that I 
can advise any one to attempt to master the principles of Art in 
a shorter space of time. 

I would divide the time thus: Five years to hard outline 
drawing; the younger the student begins the more facile his 
hand will grow; five years to anatomy and the life, and the rest 
of the time to the countless difficulties which he will constantly 
encounter, and which will give so much pleasure in the 
conquering. 

It must be admitted that, at the first, straight and curved lines 
are no more interesting to the Art student than are the pot- 
hooks in the preliminary stages of caligraphy, but they are both 
equally neceséary for the making of a free and pure draughtsman 
and writer. By and by, when persevered with, these lines become 
a positive pleasure to indulge in, so much so, that the veteran 
artist when he is idling an hour away, if he has a piece of paper 
before him, or with his walking cane, will unconsciously revert to 
this early practice, and draw flowing parallel lines upon the 
paper or on the sand. What was once a severe task has thus 
become a relaxation. 

I would not also insist upon only dry and hard grinding 
during these preliminary years (some authorities do), any more 
than I could expect a man wishing to exercise one muscle leaving 
all the rest of the body inactive. I would rather advise students 
to exercise all their faculties as well; colours, gradation, outside 
sketching from Nature, copying in galleries, and from the life, 
only never let them forget that this is the one muscle which they 
must exercise, regularly and without intermission, for it is the all 
important factor of their future lives. 

Everything helps Art, as Art enters into everything; music, 
poetry, science, history, romance ; in every walk of life which we 
may enter upon, it must be ennobled by Art, while the 
draughtsman has a decided advantage over the man who cannot 
draw. 

Are you a gardener? To be a master of the craft you must 
learn the laws of form, colour, arrangement and symmetry. A 
tailor? If you can draw well you will become a cutter-out. In 
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fact I do not know the profession or trade where Art does not 
enter into and advantage the man who has it to command. 

All this it does in its practical, money-making, worldly side, 
which is to me the under-side of Art, for, after all, money- 
making, although a very useful accomplishment as far as the 
world goes, is not a very noble or high gift, excepting for the 
power which it gives to the lucky possessor to do good to his 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. Where Art comes in and fulfils 
its highest mission is the almost limitless range which it imparts 
to the votary of intellectual pleasure and ethic enjoyments. We 
are all born with eyes and senses of taste, smell and sight, etc., 
it is true—that is, all healthy beings are so blessed—but it is Art 
which takes the grosser films from these senses and renders 
them acute, so that each pleasure may be multiplied a thousand- 
fold. 

The ears can distinguish sounds as they are given to us. Art 
makes them appreciate music. The eyes can see hills and 
valleys. Art makes them take exquisite pleasure in forms and 
colours, a keener appreciation in all which comes within their 
range. It is the education and refinement of all the five material 
senses. 

But it also passes these outer gates, and impregnates the soul 
until the imprisoned Psycho can burst from her fetters and 
spread out her gossamer wings to the warmth and golden light 
of the Love-world. Whoever is once really touched by the 
purifying kiss of Art, can no more go back to the fog-land of 
debased desires or commonplace, than can the butterfly return to 
her caterpillar state of crawling. He must soar over the heads of 
the grubs, joyous and free, basking all the day of his life in the 
sun-light of sensitive impressions. Pity claims him as her 
favourite child, and Charity, the divine, breathes upon him for 
ever with her fragrant, life-giving breath. 

HuME NISBET. 





A TERRIBLE PIECE OF NONSENSE. 


H Terrible Piece of Wonsense 
By FAUSTINA LINDSEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘DEAR Mr. Lawford, Bab, help me! ‘Dear Mr. Lawford,’ 
Why can’t I write letters like other people? Papa always gets 
so cross if they are not worded exactly as he wants, and one 
person’s mind cannot be put into another’s. You know what I 
mean, Bab? And he’s sure to ask to see this one unless I get 
it closed and stamped before he comes in—he never likes to 
waste a stamp. ‘Dear Mr. Lawford.’ Bab, help me!” 

“Why, at the age of twenty-one, you are unable to write a 
dinner-invitation, or to put two words together on paper, is more 
than I can tell,” replied the appealed-to Bab, unsympathetically. 
“Really, Eva, ’m almost ashamed of you, though I’m younger 
than you. And in the schoolroom, they always said your 
essays—that one on ‘Napoleon in Exile’ for instance—were 
most beautifully expressed.” 

“That’s all very well. I could write fifty essays and letters 
too most splendidly, as long as they weren't—the letters, I mean 
—to real people. Some people are shy in company or in talking, 
and I think I’m shy in writing letters.” 

“ Papa has evidently determined to cure you of your interesting 
malady, poor dear! He gives you all his correspondence to do 
because he knows you hate it. It was the same with me and 
mustard—you remember, Eva? How I couldn't swallow it, and 
he found out and made me! And then I pretended I’d got to 
like it, and he left off. Say you enjoy writing letters above all 
things, that your chief delight is especially to pen elegantly- 
worded dinner-invitations and then you will have some peace.” 

“Bab, you shouldn't,’ remonstrated the elder sister. “ Papa 
only means to—to 

“Educate our tastes, I know,” replied Bab. “But you'd 
better get on quick—you’ve only this one left! It isn’t a stiff 
invitation, you know.” 

“ All the worse ; in that case when I’ve made up one, I can 
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copy Off all the rest,” said Eva. “But papa said, ‘ write cordially 
and tell Mr. Lawford that Iam much indebted for his kindness 
in forwarding the second volume of——’ Oh, Bab! how can I 
say all that as well as ask him to dinner? ” 

“No difficulty that I can see in your writing ‘cordially’ to 
Mr. Lawford. You feel so excessively cordial towards him, my 
dear. Why, after meeting him twice, or at most three times, 
you informed me that ¢/a¢ was the sort of man ——” 

“Be quiet, Bab. Ill never confide in you again, never! Oh, 
dear! it’s nearly luncheon-time, and papa will be in almost im- 
mediately, he may have come already. Help me, Bab ; I'll write 
anything you say.” 

“Very well,” agreed her sister. “I'll dictate to you. Are 
you ready? ‘Dear Mr. Lawford ’—how tired I am of the man’s 
name— My father wishes me to thank you for sending him 
the second volume of Trent’s new translation, which he promises 
to return in a day or two. He also would be very glad if you 
could dine here on Tuesday, the 21st, at eight o'clock, as 
he would like you to meet my aunt, Mrs. Clare, who is coming 
up to town for a day or two. There now, that'll do. Then, 
‘Yours, very truly, Eva Falconer.’” 

“Many thanks, but I know my own name. But, Bab, do you 
think that’s the way papa meant me to write? Longer, he 
wanted, and then ‘cordially.’ Oh, dear! it ska// do. Give me 
an envelope. What’s the man’s address ?” 

“You know that, as when we passed it yesterday, you said, 
‘that’s where Mr. Lawford lives,’ with an affectionate glance at 
an upper window.” 

“Bab, don’t. Quick, there’s papa! Where’sa stamp? Too 
late!” 

A heavy tread was heard on the landing outside, as Eva 
Falconer hurriedly wrote the address of the note which had been 
the subject of so much consideration and many sighs of distress, 
but the footsteps passed the room in which the two girls were 
sitting, and a door was heard to close noisily at the other end 
of the passage. . 

“It is papa, and he’s cross. You heard the door!” exclaimed 
Eva. “Thank goodness, the letters are all done! Now, Bab,” 
and here a sparkle of mischief lighted up Eva’s face, “if Mr. 
Lawford was the subject of an essay, or if the world was really 
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a nice, straightforward kind of place, where everyone could say 
right out what they felt—oh, dear! then, Bab, my letier to him 
would be a very different production from that stilted [one 
there!” 

“One minute ago it was ‘don’t, Bab, when I only said you 
felt cordial towards him! Well, what would you have 
to say, supposing the world was ‘a nice, straightforward 


place’?” 

But Eva was stooping in absorption over her davenport, and 
did not answer Bab’s enquiry. Her pen this time was that 
of a ready writer. As it flew over the paper, the colour rushed 
to her cheeks, and she bent her head down to hide the laughter 
that came rippling over her usually thoughtful face. Ina 
moment or two she signed her name with a flourish, and handed 
the sheet to her sister. 

“Read,” she said. “Read my secret thoughts and learn 
them. But if ever you remind me in any way of what I’ve 
written, Bab, ’ll—I’ll put an end to you somehow!” 

Bab’s face, as she glanced at the paper in her hand, expressed 
complete bewilderment. After a moment or two, she broke into 
a peal of laughter, in which her sister, unable to keep up the 
fiction of profound gravity, joined her. 

“Eva, Eva,” said Bab, when she had slightly regained her 
composure. “You are insane. To think of you writing this. 
No. don’t take it; let me read! See how it sounds. Oh! zf 
you sent it. Think if papa saw it!” 

The mention of her father sobered the girl. 

“ Bab,” she said, “tear it up quick. I shouldn’t have written 
it! Perhaps it wasn’t zzce of me, Bab, though it was only a joke. 
Tear it up quick, or give it to me.” 

Bab handed the letter to her sister, and at that moment a 
gong sounded. Eva slipped it into her blotting-book. 

“ That’s luncheon,” said she, “and papa will be vexed if we're 
not down. Where’s the real letterto Mr. Lawford? Oh! where 
did I put it? Here’sthe envelope. Where “as that letter gone? 
Oh! I’ve got it,” and hurriedly folding the sheet of note-paper, 
she slipped it in. 

“ There, all those can go to the post now. How many have I 
written? Nine !”—with a sigh of relief—and in another instant 
the two sisters left the room. 
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As they seated themselves at the luncheon-table, Mr. Falconer, 
already in his place, looked up impatiently. . 

“Five minutes late. You will oblige me, Eva, and you also, 
Barbara, by remembering that the luncheon hour is two o’clock. 
Why you cannot be down a¢ the time passes my comprehension. 
I detest unpunctuality.” 

With these words, Mr. Falconer applied himself to the good 
things before him, and a few minutes passed in silence. Soon, 
however, he again lifted his head. This time his attention was 
attracted by his younger daughter, who, with a supernaturally 
seraphic expression, was emptying half the contents of the 
mustard-pot on to her plate. 

“Barbara !” exclaimed her father. 

“Papa?” said Barbara. 

“Of all the unladylike habits you indulge in, your tricks at 
table are the worst. Let me never see you give way again— 
under my roof at least—to such depraved tastes.” 

“Very well, papa,” came meekly from the offender. “I only 
fancied that it was part of a lady’s training to eat with propriety 
and moderation whatever was placed before her.” These last 


words in almost imperceptible mimicry of her father’s pompous 
tone and manner. 


Mr. Falconer felt there was something he didn’t quite approve 
of in this speech, and seemed to be endeavouring to find out the 
cause of offence, when Eva interposed. 

“ Papa, dear,” she said in her soft voice, “ I’ve written all those 
notes, and I gave them to James to post some time this after- 
noon.” 

“Eva,” came from Bab, before Mr. Falconer had time to 
answer—“ Eva /oves writing letters so. It is quite a pleasure to 
see anyone so thoroughly enjoying themselves.” 

Again Mr. Falconer looked vaguely displeased, and again 
failed to discover what in Bab’s speech had irritated him. 

“You wrote to Flint about the carpets, I suppose? And you 
invited your aunt to dine here on Tuesday? And Lawford? 
You asked him the same day?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Eva, and added as if to prove all satisfactory 
—“at eight o'clock.” 

“At eight o'clock,’ said Mr. Falconer, rather relieved to 
have something he could reasonably find fault with. “I told 
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you, and I repeated to you that we would dine early that night. 
I said at half-past seven. Your memory, Eva ‘a 

“Papa,” interposed Barbara, “it doesn’t matter. We'll be 
seeing Mr. Lawford at Pussy's to-morrow night, and we'll tell 
him she made a mistake, or she can write to him again, as it 
seems to be her favourite occupation.” 

“Silence, Barbara. Eva, do not forget to mention the correct 
time when you see Mr. Lawford. There’s no need of another 
letter,” added Mr. Falconer, unaware of his younger daughter’s 
small triumph over him. 

“Mr. Lawford, Mr. Lambton, and Sir Cluffe Ferrers all live 
together in one house,” began Bab, in a conversational tone, 
after a minute or two’s silence. “1 always thought they must 
be very fond of each other to do so, but I don’t think they can 
be, for when Sir Cluffe got engaged to that girl—you know 
Eva?—I was talking it over with Mr. Lambton, and he 
said, that under no circumstances whatsoever could fe have 
married Sir Cluffe. Then, again, Mr. Lawford told me that Mr. 
Lambton was the very untidiest man he’d ever come across, and 
Mr. Lambton voared when I told him so, and said, ‘ Lawford 
looks reproachfully at me if I move his hair-brushes from their 
appointed corner’—so I really think it would be a good 
thing——” 

“For you,” interposed Mr. Falconer, “to have a year’s training 
at a strict school, or under a governess who would give you 
lessons on the subject of propriety, and a few hints as to the 
control of your tongue.” 

With these words he rose from the table, without a glance at 
the now utterly reduced Bab, and strode out of the room. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ BOW, wow, wow, wow! Two can play at that game, little dog. 
Bow, wow, wow! Well, then, his papa won't tease him any 
more, and he shall have a grand new collar with ‘Peter 
Lambton’ in gold letters, and a bandage round his tail, to 
prevent it hurting when they pull it, so he shall—Hullo, Law- 
ford! Lawford! Letters for you—Down, Peter, or I'll swing 
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you again, sir, Ah! you will, will you? Wait till I catch 
you!” A yelp of anguish—crash, bang! 

“Stop that row, Lambton, or I'll throw Peter out of the 
window. Give me the letters—I hope you enjoyed your trip 
downstairs,’ said a tall, fair young man, the occupant of the 
room, into which burst, in lively style, Peter’s master, preceded 
by Peter himself. 

A race ensued. Peter, a,so-called fox-terrier, had no wish to 
be caught to have his ignoble descent demonstrated for about 
the twentieth time that day, and he was fleet and agile. Over 
went tables and chairs, round the room sped Peter like lightning 
till at an awkward corner he came in collision with his pursuer, 
who fell over him on the floor. Peter managed. to evade a 
frantic grab, and making the most of his time, fled through the 
open door and up the stairs to the very top of the house. There 
he knew of an unused attic, his harbour of refuge on such 
occasions, where he could employ himself usefully till the 
coast was clear in growling at an occasional cat on the 
leads. 

Meanwhile, his master had picked himself up, and remem- 
bering the attic, realised that the dog had got the best of it for 
that time, so reconciling himself to circumstances, he proceeded 
to repair the damage done by the race. 

“Of all the untidy scoundrels I ever set eyes on,” began his 
friend, who had been an impatient spectator of the late scrimmage, 
“you are the worst! Look at that chair. Don’t upset the ink 
to make things better, now! Where are the letters you brought 
up?” 

“ There, there—I’ll make all smooth and tidy if you give me 
time. Peter’s made off with the letters, I fancy, the rascal! No, 
here they are. ‘Sydney Lawford, Esq.’—‘S. Lawford’ ditto— 
‘Charles B. H. Lambton ’—that’s for me, and one for Cluffy. 
Here, take yours.” 

By a dexterous movement Lawford caught the letters, which 
his friend had flung in the wrong direction, and tore one 
open. Lambton, engaged in his own news, had walked to the 
window. 

“They want me down at Trapley next week,” said he, after 
amoment’s silence. “I declare I'll go, though it’s so precious 
dull, if only to escape these beastly fogs fora bit. I say, Law- 
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ford, you come too, it’ll do you hullo! What’s the matter?” 
then, in an altered voice, “ Bad news, old chap ?” 

Lawford was sitting bolt upright in his chair, staring at the 
letter in his hand, with a strange expression on his face, and did 
not seem for the moment to hear the inquiry. Then he gave a 
sudden start. 

“Eh? Bad news? No—nothing—nothing to speak of,” said 
he at last in a constrained, hesitating voice. “ No,” he went on, 
after a moment’s pause, and in a more natural tone, “there’s 
nothing wrong, only something—er—rather startling,” and he 
stared before him blankly, as if growing unconscious of his com- 
panion’s, presence. 

Lambton, astonished and concerned, but not liking to intrude 
on what he still fancied must be trouble of some kind which had 
fallen unexpectedly on his friend, walked slowly out of the room 
and closed the door after him in very different fashion to that 
in which he usually indulged. 

Lawford, left to himself, sat motionless for a moment or two, 
the letter still in his hands. 

“It’s some confounded joke,” he said at last, half aloud. 
“ That’s what it is. Eva Falconer! A girl like that! Ridiculous 
—yet—good heavens! it’s her writing!” and he glanced in a 
sort of enquiry at the letter, as if that would help him to solve 
the mystery. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. 

“That sister,’ said he “Can ske— would she have 
dared ?” 

But a vision of Bab’s bright face rose before him. No—fun, 
mischief even, she might be capable of, but ¢4zs—no, never, and 
he begged Bab’s pardon in his thoughts. 

And yet—who had done it? Who had written those words 
which now seemed to stand out as if raised from the paper? He 
seemed to know them already by heart. Hateful! He made 
as though he would throw the sheet into the fire before him, but 
restrained himself by an effort. 

* That won’t do,” he said. “I must find out who has done 
this, and sift it to the bottom,” and again, as if against his own 
will, his eyes returned to the letter. 

It seemed to have been written hurriedly. These were the 
words, in—yes, in Eva Falconer’s pretty handwriting—which, in 
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spite of himself, he again read, as if in hopes that so doing 
might cause a hallucination to pass away. 
But there they still remained. 


“My DEAR MR. LAWFORD, 

“ Papa wishes me to ask you to dinner on Tuesday 
next, at eight o'clock. I was glad when he told me to write 
to you. I thought that it would give me an opportunity of 
letting you know what I should not have dared to say vivd 
voce, for when I see you my tongue seems tied, I can do nothing 
but look at you. I adore you! There I’ve said it—written it, I 
mean, in plain letters, and my one hope is that you, some day, 
will adore me in return. I can never care for any one but you. 
Am I wrong to tell you this? Do not write. I can wait till 
Tuesday. I will be patient, but you must answer this then ! 

“Yours, for ever, 
“ Eva FALCONER.” 


Half an hour passed, and still Sydney Lawford sat there. 
One idea after another came into his mind. None of them 


proved satisfactory, and were rejected as they presented them- 
selves. At last, with a sudden exclamation, he rose from his 
chair. 


“That will do,” he said aloud. “At least, in that way I'll find 
out all I care to know.” 

The evening of that same day, Eva and Bab Falconer, 
wrapped in long, loose fur cloaks, for the night was cold, stood 
in the pretty tiled hall of the “Queen Anne” house in which 
they lived, waiting for the carriage to come round to convey 
them to an evening party. 

Eva, as a rule so much the quieter of the two, seemed un- 
usually excited, and the pink flush on her cheeks became her 
so well, that Bab, always ready to admire her sister, went into 
ecstacies over her appearance. 

“And I’m glad,” she went on, “that papa isn’t coming 
to-night. That’s the best of parties at Pussy’s. She always says 
to him she’ll take such good care of us, and the dear thing never 
looks at us from the moment we arrive, except to make sure that 
we are well provided with nice men to talk to, which in these 
unchivalrous days is certainly not a thing to be despised, though 
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papa always says that men who are worth anything never or 
rarely are to be seen in the evening.” 

“Well,” said Eva, “I vather agree with him in that, for those 
who are busy in any real way cannot afford to spend the night 
dancing.” 

“I know who is the cause of that sentiment, my dear,” said 
Bab, and added, in a lower tone, “rising barristers rarely find it 
worth while to spend one single evening in frivolity, unless they 
have a very great attraction——” 

“ Hush, Bab,” exclaimed her sister, the colour deepening in 
her cheeks. “ There’s the carriage !” 

Bab chatted on gaily till they reached their destination. 
“Pussy,” a young married woman, the girls’ first cousin, lived in 
the most fashionable part of South Kensington. She greeted 
them affectionately on their arrival. 

“Mind you enjoy yourselves,” she concluded, “and let me 
know, Bab, if there’s anyone in particular you fall in love with.” 

“Thank you,” returned Barbara. “I ¢hink, though, I know 
almost everybody,” with a glance towards a group of men, who 
appeared to be holding a committee meeting in one corner of 
their hostess’s spacious drawing-room. “You always manage so 
well in that line, that I love your parties, Pussy. But,” con- 
tinued she, “ Eva does not think men worth much who appear 
in the evening, so don’t trouble to introduce anyone to her.” 

Just then a new arrival was announced, followed in quick suc- 
cession by others, and Eva and Bab moved away a little from 
their cousin. 

“Eva,” said Barbara, a moment later, “there is one of those 
worthless goers-out who appears to be making for you. Whata 
tragedy hero he looks to-night, to be sure.” 

Eva glanced up quickly, and saw Mr. Lawford, in person, 
wending his way through the crowded room towards where she 
stood. 

Her heart beat faster than usual. She thought him looking 
handsomer and more unlike the common run of men than ever! 
All of a sudden the remembrance of the letter episode of 
yesterday returned to her mind. A quick involuntary rush of 
something, almost like shame, came over her at the sight of him, 
and site heartily wished she had never given way to what now 
seemed to her a most unladylike, vulgar piece of folly. 
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“Even Bab having seen it,’ she said to herself, “makes one 
feel quite hot. What cou/d have possessed me?” And it was 
a flushed, almost troubled face that was lifted to Mr. Lawford as 
he drew near her. 

“ Miss Falconer,” he said, and Eva started—*“ He speaks as if 
he had read my thoughts,” said she to herself, and indeed his 
tone was unusually grave—“ Miss Falconer,” he continued, as 
she glanced up at him, “I have something very—important I 
wish to ask you. Can we find some quiet corner, do you 
think ?” 

“What can it be?” thought the girl, and her heart seemed to 
her to be beating audibly. “ What can he have to say to me? 
Oh, yes, certainly,” she said aloud, “there are plenty of quiet 
places through there,” and she nodded her head in the direction 
of an arched doorway. “It’s some message to papa, of course,” 
she went on to herself. “My wretched joke has made me so 
miserably self-conscious I hardly know what I’m doing. Oh 
dear! what an idiot I am.” 

A few minutes later found the two seated, half hidden from 
sight, under the shelter of a huge palm. Its fan-like leaves 
threw their shadow fantastically over Eva’s white silk gown and 
on her neck and arms. 

By this time she felt she was regaining her composure, and 
glanced up at her companion. 

He was looking rather fixedly before him, his hands lay 
loosely clasped on his knees, and in spite of what he had said 
as to the importance of the subject he wished to speak about, 
he seemed in no hurry to begin, for he sat on perfectly silent 
and motionless. 

Eva, this time, grew puzzled. 

“What a very queer manner he has,” she said to herself, and 
then, feeling the awkwardness of the situation, and wishing to 
put an end to it, she began, rather nervously : 

“I wrote to you yesterday, Mr. Lawford, and while I 
remember. i 

She stopped, for her compahion had suddenly turned towards 
her with an untranslatable expression. 

“You wrote to me,” he said slowly. “Ah!” 

Eva looked up athim in wonder. She couldn’t understand his 
tone. He did not go on speaking, but quietly drew forth a letter. 
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“ This ’—said he—“ is this the letter you wrote ?” 

Strangely enough, no suspicion of the truth had entered the 
girl’s mind. She had indeed felt embarrassed, attributing this, 
however, to her own self-consciousness, more than to Mr. Law- 
ford’s manner towards her; the strangeness of which would 
perhaps otherwise have struck her even more sharply. 

But still she felt oddly nervous. 

“Yes,” she said, her voice actually quavering as she met his 
gaze. “ That’s my letter, of course. Why ?—why——” 

Mr. Lawford had risen to his feet, and Eva unconsciously 
followed his example. He was tall, and she but little over the 
average height—indeed, in these days of six-foot young women, 
scarcely up to it. She lifted her head and looked straight into 
his face, and what she there saw confirmed an awful suspicion 
which was creeping into her mind. She could not utter a 
syllable, she still looked up at him as though fascinated. 

He was standing in front of her with his arms folded, and 
returned her gaze with a look of quiet contempt— a look which 
Eva was destined to remember for many along day. He did 
not speak, the few seconds seemed like hours to the girl. At 


last he moved and his arms dropped mechanically to his sides. 
The spell seemed broken, and Eva started forward. He half- 
motioned her back, and with a slight bow turned away. 


The girl stood alone, looking after him in a sort of mute 
despair. 


CHAPTER III. 


BAB, meanwhile, was enjoying herself to the top of her bent, and 
her faculties in that line were by no means small. “ Blas¢e” 
was a word which certainly could never be used in connection 
with her, and there was a family saying, that from her childhood 
she could never even go out for a walk without something 
greatly interesting, or exciting, falling in her way, though to 
others the same event might have appeared a most common- 
place, everyday occurence. 

The pleasures of this particular evening, however, were not 
destined to be of long duration. 

In the middle of a most interesting talk, with—to Bab, at least 
—a most interesting person, she felt herself gently touched on 
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the arm, and looking up quickly, she saw Eva standing beside 
her chair. She noticed a rather strange expression on her 
sister’s face, and instinctively felt that something was wrong. 

“T think, Bab, it’s time to be going,” said Eva, in a voice she 
strove hard to make natural and easy. “It’s so cold to-night, 
you know, dear, and * 

Bab jumped up from the low arm-chair 'in which she was 
comfortably nestled, and at the same time became aware that 
Eva had lost every vestige of colour she possessed. 

“Something dreadful must have happened,” thought she— 
but besides being a most adoring sister, she had enough of the 
astuteness of the woman of the world to know that, whatever 
had gone wrong, it was best kept hidden from the public eye— 
so she at once agreed, exclaiming : 

“Oh, by all means! I don’t know what papa would say to 
the horses being kept standing in this weather. Good-bye ”— 
this to her disconsolate admirer—“ Mind you don’t forget what 
you promised, but I’m quite sure you will!”—with a last 


reproachful look—and without further ceremony she quickly 
followed her sister, who had already made her way out of the 


room. 

Eva was perfectly silent on their way home, and Bab felt that 
she did not want to be questioned. 

“ Somebody must have proposed to her,” was the only possible 
solution of the mystery which presented itself to her mind. 
“She was in such a state of misery the last time. Why she 
minds it so, I can’t conceive, but she’ll tell me all soon, I suppose, 
so I must just wait.” 

In a short time the two sisters found themselves in their own 
hall, and Eva quickly made her way upstairs. 

“Come into the school-room, Bab,” she said, and she seemed 
to speak with great effort. 

Bab followed her sister into the room and closed the door ; 
by this time she was growing seriously alarmed. Eva pointed 
to her own davenport. 

“My blotting-book, Bab,” she said. “Open it and look for a 
letter——” she stopped, as if out of breath. 

“Yes, dear,” said Barbara, in almost horrified bewilderment. 
“What letter do you want? Oh, what’s the matter, Eva, tell 
me,” she added imploringly. 

II 
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“ The—that letter to Mr. Lawford ” said Eva, in the same 
tone, “is it there?” 

Bab hurriedly shook out the contents of the blotting-book. 

“Here it is, darling,” she said, holding out the paper. 

“Read it. Read it aloud,” said Eva, clasping her hands in 
front of her, her breath coming in painful gasps. 

“Dear Mr. Lawford,” began Barbara, but stopped short with 
a sudden exclamation, staring with dilated eyes at her sister and 
growing as white as she. 

“Oh, Eva!” she cried. “ My poor darling, I understand !” 

During the whole of that night, Eva Falconer lay awake in an 
agony of misery and shame. 

She gave in to Bab’s entreaties—“ to go to bed and forget it 
all for a little "—so far as to undress and lie down, but not the 
shortest interval of “forgetting” followed. 

With Bab, however, “bed” was synonymous with sleep, and 
not even her intense concern for her sister could enable her to 
keep awake for many minutes, once her head was laid on her 
pillow. 

She endeavoured bravely to hide this fact from Eva, being 
dreadfully afraid of appearing unsympathising, and imagined 
her efforts to be very fairly successful, as for a short time she 
contrived to make several rather spasmodic and not very to-the- 
point suggestions about what she considered would be the wisest 
course to follow. 

Confused thoughts, miserable sensations, the most definite of 
which was a longing to hide herself for ever, somewhere, some- 
how, from human eyes—above all from Mr. Lawford’s !—filled 
Eva’s mind and brain, as she lay awake during those seemingly 
endless hours of darkness. But, as the first faint glimmer of 
London winter dawn crept slowly into her room, she grew 
calmer, and felt better able to control her ideas. 

“ After all,” she decided, “whatever 4e must have thought of 
me, I myself know that I have done nothing really wrong. That 
ought to prevent me from being so miserable, so utterly ashamed. 
Oh! can’t I explain? Why, even for Bab’s sake ”: She 
stopped, a sudden thought flashed through her mind. “ He shall 
know the truth,” she went on. “It’s bad enough, certainly, but 
not as bad as he thinks. I shall simply tell him that it was all a 
piece of foolish nonsense, and though I needn’t say this to him 
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—even if I had allowed to Bab that I—liked him so far, why, 
what was there to be ashamed of in that? Whatever happens, 
I can never look him in the face again, so at the worst an honest 
explanation candonoharm. Yes, he shall have one, whatever 
it costs me, and then—then——” she stopped, her thoughts 
refused to carry her further, and, tired out in mind and body, the 
girl at last dropped asleep. 

She awoke about two hours later to find Bab standing over 
her, with a most woe-begone look on her face, which, as a rule, 
was made conspicuous by its air of health and jollity. Bab, 
moreover, had deemed it wise—possibly with the view of keeping 
up her sister’s strength under trying circumstances—to provide 
a breakfast of abnormal dimensions for one person, which she 
had laid out carefully at the foot of the bed, and on two chairs, 
to await the sleeper’s return to consciousness. 

“T’m so glad you’ve had a good nizht, darling,” were her first 
words, as Eva opened her eyes and looked round her. “And 
I’m so glad that you’re awake at last, because I was really quite 
frightened at you sleeping so, and all the things were getting cold.” 

Eva sat up in bed and stared about her. Bab meanwhile 
proceeded to pour her out a cup of tea. 

“T’ve brought you the sweetbreads that were over from 
luncheon, dear, because they are so sustaining. I remembered 
them,” with an air of triumph, “and told James they must be 
heated up for you. And here are some scratched eggs—they’re 
made fresh on purpose, because papa ate all those that were sent 
up for our breakfast. And here’s some ham, cut most beautifully 
thin. Which will you have first, my poor pet? Papa was so 
nice when I told him you were still asleep, and said I mustn’t 
disturb you, only he spoilt having been agreeable by saying that 
he wished / was still asleep too, just because I talked a little, 
But here’s your tea, dear,” continued she, “and now do eat a lot, 
and you'll feel ever so much better.” 

To Bab’s astonishment her sister hardly did justice to the 
noble display of eatables she had provided, and it went to her 
heart to see her so pale and worn-looking. 

“Bab’s very sweet and really sympathising,” was Eva's private 
comment, “but she’s such a child. And I’ve no one to ask 
advice from—awo one who would really help me! Oh, I wonder 
if what I mean to do is right!” 

Ss 
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“Bab,” she said in a little, to her sister, who was seated com- 
fortably at the foot of the bed, munching away contentedly at 
a buttered scone—“ it would be such a pity to send everything 
downstairs again,” she had explained—‘* Bab, will you fetch me 
my writing-things here, zow, and dear, brjng that—that letter 
the real one, you know. I mean to send it to show——” and 
she stopped. 

When Bab had left the room an unforeseen difficulty presented 
itself to Eva’s already sufficiently perplexed mind. Her father 
would be expecting to hear from Mr. Lawford, in answer to the 
note which had never been sent. 

“T’'ll have to ask him to answer it to papa,” she thought in 
dismay. “It'll be like asking a favour of him! Still, there’s 
one good thing, if papa has to be answered, it will show him 
that shat was the note he should have got, in case he doesn’t 
believe what I write to him,” reflected poor Eva, in the depths of 
her self-abasement. “But I'll have to tell him that papa knows 
nothing of this dreadful business,” concluded she, after a moment 
or two’s painful consideration. 

Late on the evening of the same day, the two girls were 
sitting together in the drawing-room, Eva leaning back listlessly, 
her eyes closed and her hands folded on her knees, Bab, balancing 
herself on the arm of her sister’s chair, was endeavouring tc 
transform a hat into a bonnet. 

“Talk of ‘metempsychosis, ” said Bab, pausing a moment to 
inspect the result of her labour. “ Whoever now could guess that 
this had begun life as a hat?” 

“Don’t you mean metamorphosis?” enquired Eva, with her 
eyes still closed, and a faint smile lighting up her pale face. 

But Bab stuck to her word, and at that moment the door 
opened and Mr. Falconer looked in. 

“ My dear,” he said on seeing Eva, and in a more affectionate 
voice than that in which he usually spoke, “ you should not sit 
up so late—you’ve not seemed like yourself to-day. I hope you 
are not going to be laid up.” 

“Oh, no, papa dear,” said Eva gratefully, feeling rather sur- 
prised at her father’s way of speaking, “I’m quite well, thank 
you,” while Bab murmured softly : 

“* Metamorphosis’ would do now, Eva.” 

“ By the bye,” said Mr. Falconer, in a slightly peculiar tone 
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and would-be off-hand manner, “ I’ve just got a note sent round 
from Lawford, who says he’s sorry not to be able to come on 
Tuesday, and—er—he says he’s going abroad for a bit. Young 
men are always off somewhere now-a-days. Well, good-night, 
my dear, and get your colour back by to-morrow,” added he, as 
Eva put up her white face for a kiss. 

The two girls left the room together, and their father remained 
standing on the hearthrug, where he had taken up his position, 
in an attitude that with him bespoke deep thought. 

“ Pshaw,” said he at last, half aloud, as if from the result of 
his cogitations. “If there was anything in what their aunt said, 
Eva’s no need to look unhappy! It was all on his side, she said 
—all on his side.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Two months passed by, two long, dreary months, during the 
greater part of which London was wrapped in a thick, yellow 
blanket of fog. Fog, under no circumstances, is cheering or in- 


vigorating, and when, morning after morning, and week after 
week, we creep downstairs to an artificially lighted breakfast- 
table, and proceed to our day’s avocations with hopes, not to be 
fulfilled, of things bettering, the highest-spirited among us are 
fain to confess that even their optimism is taxed to the utter- 
most. 

Eva Falconer stood, early one afternoon, at the window of the 
ci-devant schoolroom, which she and Bab still considered their 
private den, gazing out into the street—not that there was much 
to look at, as the houses opposite were invisible, and even the 
lamp on the pavement close by was but vaguely to be perceived. 
But the girl was not thinking of the desolate out-look before her, 
on which she gazed without seeing it. No; her mind’s eye was 
absorbed by a scene in the past, the same which had so often 
risen before her, though with variations, during the last few 
weeks, 

Its principal feature was the tall figure of a man, standing out 
clearly against a green background of palm-leaves, a cold, hand- 
some face, eyes fixed upon her in quiet disdain as she stood, a 
shame-faced culprit ; but at this point the painful vision was dis- 
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pelled, for, hearing the sound of her own name, the girl started 
and turned away from the window. 

“Eva, Eva!” came in plaintive accents from Bab, who wrapped 
in many shawls was nursing a cold in an arm-chair near the fire, 
“You might pay some attention to me! I’m sure I’m going to 
have influenza or something dreadful! Whenever I move I 
crack all over, just like pistol shots!” 

‘I’m very sorry, dear, what can I do for you?” inquired Eva 
tenderly, as she contemplated Bab’s mournful figure. “Is there 
anything you'd like?” 

“You're the same as papa,” answered Bab, in despondent tones. 
“He asked me what I'd like,and I thought it a good chance 
to get him to give me what, you know, I’ve longed for for 
months, Peter Lambton’s brother, for my own! And when I 
said so, he was most disagreeable, and asked me if a mongrel 
fox-terrier would cure my cold. I thought he meant to ask what 
I'd like to cheer me up a little in this fog! Why I can’t have 
a dog like other people, I don’t know,” concluded Bab, in a voice 
that plainly showed that the overthrow of her pet wish on the 
top of a cold and days of foggy darkness, was more than human 
nature was called upon to endure. 

“Peter Lambton’s brother, darling?” said Eva, in puzzled 
accents. “I don’t quite understand——” 

“You know perfectly well that Mr. Lambton has promised me 
a brother of Peter’s for ages,” said Bab reproachfully. “ At least 
for two months! it was that evening—oh! darling, forgive me,” 
added she hurriedly, as she caught sight of a pained expression 
on Eva’s face. 

“Bab,” said the latter suddenly, after a few minutes’ silence, 
which Bab employed in stroking one of his sister’s hands, as a 
sign of deep contrition for her thoughtless speech. “ Bab, I don’t 
know what it is, but I can stay indoors no longer. Fog or no 
fog, I must go out—I must walk—I want to get really tired—to 
make me sleep,” she went on in little disjointed sentences. “It’s 
the only thing that makes it better,” added she, too low for the 
words to be heard. 

Bab looked up anxiously, for Eva’s tone was restless and 
wearied. As she did so, it flashed upon her that her sister’s face 
had grown strangely thin. A sharp stab of pain went through 
Bab’s heart. Eva, her precious Eva, was ill and miserable, and 
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she, “selfish little pig,” as she styled herself, had never really 
taken in the fact. 

“T fancied she had quite got over it all,” thought Bab, with a 
pang of keen self-reproach at having been so unobservant, and 
then she wondered what, now her eyes were opened, she had it 
in her power to do. 

In spite of protests and entreaties, Eva insisted that a walk 
would do her good, and left the room. In a few minutes, as she 
sat alone, gazing sorrowfully into the fire, Bab heard the hall- 
door open and shut-to again. 

“ Before she comes in, I must think of what had best be done,” 
determined she, puckering her brows in a resolute manner, and 
then, as if to help her ideas to flow, she took upa red flannel 
garment, destined to adorn an “Our Work” infant, and stitched 
away with vigour. 

Meanwhile Eva walked along at a quick pace, hardly noticing, 
in her pre-occupation of mind, that the fog, though whiter in hue 
than the proverbial pea-soup-coloured substance to which the 
inhabitants of London had been: treated for so many months 
past, was growing more opaque with every step she took. 

Rapid movement seemed just then to the girl a relief from the 
distressing thoughts that, by fits and starts, came over her in 
such force. In the all-pervading mist, the outlines of her slight 
figure grew vague, and almost as it were etherealised ; she hardly 
seemed to touch the ground as she moved quickly forward ; soon, 
however, she came to a standstill, realising suddenly that she had 
not the very least idea where she was. 

“Railings here?” thought Eva. “ Dear me, where can I have 
got to! I must have lost my way; I suppose I’d better turn 
back.” 

But turning back proved less feasible than she had imagined. 
Eva found herself walking at the side of a piece of blank wall, 
which she never remembered having seen in that vicinity before. 
Again she paused, feeling quite bewildered, and noticing at the 
same time that, like a small heroine of world-wide renown, her 
feet were getting almost lost to sight! 

A strange silence had taken the place of the usual turmoil of 
London streets. Eva looked round half-frightened, but nothing 
was to be seen in the dense grey mist. Not a living being 
besides herself seemed to be stirring out that day. A sense of 
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isolation came over her, and increased her feeling of alarm. She 
thought it worse than useless to walk further, so determined to 
remain where she was, till the fog lifted sufficiently to enable her 
to discover her bearings. In a few moments she heard steps 
seemingly close to her, but no one was visible. Suddenly a face 
peering out of the mist, almost touched hers. The girl started 
back. It was such a face as may be seen in the most wretched 
London haunts—that of a woman, alas! gaunt and haggard past 
words. But it was the wild, almost wolfish look in the eyes, that 
caused Eva to shrink away as from some nightmare horror. For 
a few seconds the creature remained there with outstretched 
neck, glaring at the girl, then like an evil creature of darkness 
disappeared into the surrounding mist, and all grew silent again. 

Some time elapsed, and at last there seemed to take place a 
slight stirring of the thick atmosphere, and it lightened per- 
ceptibly. But just as she was congratulating herself on the 
improved state of things, a long, low wail, proceeding apparently 
from Eva’s very feet, caused her'to give a terrified start. The 
next moment, however, she laughed with relief as she discovered 
the cause of her alarm. A small terrier, his tail tucked in 
between his legs as far as its length permitted, his coat bristling 
furiously, and altogether in a state of abject fear, was crouching 
against the wall a step or two from where she stood. He had 
not apparently been her companion in misfortune for long, as 
just then a whistle, coming clear and shrill through the fog from 
a still invisible source, was heard. Up started the dog and gave 
a bound in the direction from which the sound proceeded, but 
the fog proved too terrible an obstacle for him to face, and he 
shrank back to the girl for protection, lifting an appealing paw 
high into the air. The whistle was repeated ; it seemed to Eva 
to be further off this time. 

“Qh, dear,” thought she, “what can I do? 1 should call, I 
suppose, or the dog may never be found! What must I say? 
Bab would know, she'd call ‘hi!’ or something—oh dear!” and 
she glanced down at the uplifted paw in a state of uncertainty, 
as the maxim of—“do not touch a strange dog”—had been 
inculcated from her childhood. 

“JT suppose I should pick you up, you poor little man!” said 
she inquiringly. “But I hope you won’t snap.” And she was 
stooping diffidently to perform this unwelcome task, when, for 
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the third time, a loud whistle was heard, and at no great distance 
from where she stood. 

“Your dog’s here!” shouted Eva desperately. “ Here—here! 
Oh!” as suddenly the figure of a man loomed out at a few yards’ 
distance, to be instantly sprung upon, with a yelp of joy, by the 
lost terrier—‘ Oh—!” and she stopped short. 

“Down, Peter, down, sir,’ said the new comer, as he removed 
his hat in acknowledgment of Eva’s presence. “Thanks, 
awfully ”"—then, in a voice in which the mingling of apology 
and satisfaction were indescribably mingled—* Miss Falconer !” 

It was Mr. Lawford that stood before her, his hat still in his 
hand, despite the inclement weather. Eva had been the first in 
the mutual recognition. 

Her heart was beating so tumultuously that she half in- 
stinctively put out one hand towards the wall beside her, as if 
‘search of support—everything, fog, dog and man, seemed to 
dance before her, yet—through it all she was conscious to the 
very roots of her being, that the gaze now bent upon her was 
far other than the one she had last encountered from those same 
eyes ! ; 

Was it hours or minutes that passed before he spoke again ? 
What was he saying? Eva felt his words rather than heard 
them. Was she dreaming? Could it be se who was begging, 
imploring—in the most ardent language at the command of man 
—her pardon? Asking her whether she wouldn’t just tell him 
she forgave him—that some day she would forgive him? He 
would leave her if she wished it, but before he went—* Eva ”— 
she heard. 

She looked up; it was no dream, it was all real, all true, and 
Eva’s already overstrung nerves gave way, and she burst into a 
flood of tears. 

Dear me, dear me! It is wonderful how convenient a fog in 
London may prove! And had it become blacker in hue, denser 
in quality, it would only have appeared all the more satisfac- 
torily accommodating at the present juncture ! 

But it is a long lane that has no turning, and at the end of 
half-an-hour the fog lifted, quickly, completely. And the sun, as 
if he understood all about it, tried to make up for his neglectful 
behaviour of so many weeks, and managed to send out a few 
bright rays, which grew stronger as they touched the street 
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pavement, till they caused two people, in earnest conversation, 
to glance round and notice for the first time that they were once 
more in the normal light of day. 

And then they moved from the shelter of the friendly wall, 
where they had been standing—the faint outside sunshine cast 
altogether into the shade, I suspect, by that wonderful inward 
glow which raised them, for the time, far above all outward 
surroundings. 

The only one who may not have felt quite content was Peter, 
but even he recovered his spirits, when he saw his way about 
again, and gave vent to his delight by a series of joyful barks. 

“Lambton’s got the influenza-—or says he has,” explained 
Lambton’s sympathising friend, “and he’s made me take Peter 
out for walks since I’ve been back. He's an awful nuisance— 
not that I bear him any ill-will for it now, though, rather the 
contrary indeed.” 

“Dear little Peter,” said Eva. “Why, Bab was speaking 
about him, or rather about a brother of his whom she covets, 
this very afternoon, and even that seemed to bring it all——” 
she stopped, hesitating. 

“Yes, darling ?” came in persuasive accents from above. 

“T was only thinking,” she went on shyly, “that everything 
has come about so strangely. Dreadful as it was, but for all I 
suffered, I don’t know that I should have found out how——” 
again she stopped. 

“How what?” ina whisper this time. 

“How much I cared for you!” And he heard the words, all 
but inaudible though they were. 

And so they walked on till they reached Eva’s home. And 
Mr. Lawford, against his strictest principles—for he belonged to 
a society whose members were pledged never to be charitable 
in the streets—found himself giving half-a-crown—with an 
encouraging smile too—to the first ragged impostor who crossed 
his path. Oh, dear! what a very nice place, after all, this old 
world of ours sometimes appears—is possibly meant to be? 

“ Eva, darling,” said Bab, composedly, as her sister came into 
the schoolroom on her return home, “you ave been a time. 
Why, I’ve finished a whole Kilburn baby petticoat, while you 
were out! But ! wasn’t anxious, for I saw that the fog had 
lifted.” 
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“Yes, dear,” answered Eva, in a tone that made Bab glance at 
her in surprise. “Give mea kiss, Bab. The fog has lifted!” 


“ Lawford,” exclaimed Mr. Lambton from his invalid chair, as 
the door of his room opened a little later on in the day to admit 
Mr. Lawford and Peter, “ you’ve been an awful time, I thought 
you'd lost Peter; I should have warned you; he can’t stand a 
fog, he always P 

“Oh, no! I looked after him,” returned his friend, com- 
placently. “I’m rather glad I took him out with me, he’s such 
a companion to one, you know, Lambton !—Yourre a nice little 
dog, Peter, yes!”—as Peter cocked his ear and blinked in 
acknowledgment of the compliment—“a nice little dog, a very 
jolly little dog, indeed.” 








AN IMPROBABLE STORY. 


Hn Jmprobable Story. 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By H. W. KESPA. 


BLUE sea, white cliffs, so white as to be almost blinding in the 
morning sun though it is still early, but anyone who cares for his 
health must be “up in the morning early” in the Island of Avis 
we shall call it, though that is not its name in the guide books. 

Jack Keswick has been for a swim, and is slowly going back 
to his quarters. What is he doing in Avis? He is looking 
after Her Majesty’s Dockyard, for about once a month one of 
Her Majesty’s ships comes to Avis for coal or for stores, there- 
fore it is necessary to have some officer to look after the stores ; 
he also must inspect the lighthouses, of which there are two. 

Mr. Keswick has not been long here, but he already is 
heartily sick of it. If it were possible, he would send in an 
application for leave, indeed, he would like never to come back, 
but a feeling of pride holds him back. He was in London when 
he got his orders, and being of a very pig-headed turn of mind, 
the pity and remarks of his friends only made him more deter- 
mined to come to Avis—to like it—and to stay his three years. 

“You'll hate it, Jack,” said Mr. Morley, who had just heard of 
his appointment to the Canada as second lieutenant. The 
Canada is on the North American station. The prospect of a 
gay summer at Halifax, and not such a bad winter at Bermuda 
and Jamaica, had made Mr. Morley contentedly philosophical. 

“ Avis is an awful place,” he continued, “ no society, no amuse- 
ment but shooting, and that only when the sea is calm, which is 
about one day out of the three hundred and sixty five. You 
can go out in a boat and shoot, I don’t know what. I never 
went. And then there is fishing. You can do that all day in 
the little harbour, if you like, and if your eyes can stand the 
glare from the sea, which is frightful. If I were you, Jack, I’d 
beg to be sent anywhere, and let some other man go to Avis.” 

“ Nonsense,” replied Jack. “Why shouldn’t a man be able to 
get on without society? That’s all rot. A man ought to be 
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able to live alone, to be perfectly contented with his books and 
his work.” 

“ All very fine,” replied his friend, “but you’ve never tried it 
yet. You've always lived on a ship with other fellows, and 
when you’ve been—how long shall I give you ?—two months at 
Avis you'll long to retreat, and you won’t care whether it’s 
retreat with honours or not.” 

Mr. Morley laughed at his picture, and Jack immediately 
made up his mind he would go to Avis. 

“A man must learn to live by himself,” he said. “ Hang it 
all, can’t one make resources ? ” 

“Some men can—you can’t. Good sentiments for London, 
old man.” 

“You're a fool, Morley,” said Jack, and departed. He had 
an uncomfortable feeling that his friend was right, but he 
squashed it. 

He has been a week at Avis. Is it only a week since he 
arrived ?—since he said “Good-bye” to the men on H.M.S. 
Lily, which brought him out? He has bathed every morning 
early, he has done what little there was to be done, in seeing 
about stores for the Zz/y, which has gone. He has read his 
letters and papers brought out by the monthly mail from 
England. There will be another in a fortnight, from India, two 
mails a month! He sent a beseeching letter to his mother, 
asking for books, newspapers, anything to read. But how long 
will it be before she can get it? He counts the days it will take 
to go to India, and then the days it will take back to England, 
and succeeds in getting in a muddle whether a letter sent by the 
next fortnightly to England will not arrive before the one sent 
by the steamer to India. He abuses himself for coming, the 
Government for sending him, and the ships that want things. 
Why can’t an ordinary storekeeper manage the whole thing? 
It is preposterous to bury a man alive here! and for three years! 
Three months is the proper period for this appointment. He 
works himself into a fury and composes sweeping and crushing 
letters to the Zzmes—to the Government—then he counts the 
days before they would be published, and he comes to the con- 
clusion he won’t write to anyone ; they want to drive him insane, 
and he won’t give them the satisfaction of knowing the success 
of their scheme. This reflection gives him no pleasure. What 
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is the good of dying for your country, and all the rest of it, if no 
one can see you? 

Mr. Morley was right. Society there is none. Fishing is 
impossible in such hot weather, and the inhabitants of the small 
town are not such as one would care to know. 

“What a set of scoundrels they look,” was Mr. Keswick’s 
remark on landing, and the man to whom he spoke, and who 
was leaving next day, replied : 

“They look like escaped convicts, which they probably are. 
I don’t envy you here. I daresay they’ll make a raid on your 
stores, and kill you and your portly storekeeper. By the way, 
don’t get as fat as he is.” 

“ How long has he been here ?” 

“A year.” 

“A year?” in an awe-struck tone. 

“TI don’t know what he was like when he came, he says quite 
thin, so I tremble, Jack, when I think of you. After your three 
years you'll be a rhinoceros, you will have to join Barnum, for 
you won’t be fit for work again.” 

In the long lonely afternoons and evenings, these idiotic 
remarks come back to Jack, and he longs to horsewhip his friend. 

A fortnight slowly passes. He finds himself looking with un- 
bearable impatience for the steamer from India. It will be a 
break, though nothing will come for him, and he has no Indian 
correspondent, but he will make one. He tries to think of 
someone he knows at present in India, he’ll write to Hodges, a 
man in the Gunners at Hirzapore by the next steamer, and he 
might send him a paper. All his English letters are ready, one 
to his mother, one to Mr. Morley, who is now on his way to 
Halifax. Lucky man! Jack knows it well, he remembers 
the pic-nics, his friends who lived at Dartmouth, those were days 
when he rowed and sailed and played tennis. If only he 
were in Morley’s place now ! 

_ Who would recognise his description of his life in his letters, 
and that life as it really is? 

But this morning a happy thought strikes him. He will get 
married! Why did he not think of it before! Living at Avis is 
cheap, he is well-paid (he deserves it), he can well afford a wife, 
in any case, but here he needs one. He never wanted to marry 
before, a sailor with a wife never enjoys life ; either he is too fond 
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of her and hates leaving her, fearing in his absence she may flirt 
with some other man, or else he does not care much about her, 
and compares her to her great disadvantage with the women he 
meets, and whom he, now that he cannot possess, longs to have. 
Then one can't have sucha good time with a wife in the back- 
ground somewhere. “He’s married!” so they describe him. 
“Oh!” say the ladies of the place. 

But now Mr. Keswick is most anxious to marry, but who? 
No one on the island. Heknows no one in India, Africa, and so 
his thoughts go on to England. 

The future Mrs, Keswick must be pretty. He could not stand 
an ugly woman at Avis. She must have good taste in gowns 
and have a large supply, for there will be some excitement in 
choosing what dress she may wear and seeing whether it is 
becoming or not. 

Having decided what he is to do, his one desire isto doit. It 
would take too long to marry a Canadian, else he would. He 
knows one, a small dark girl, jolly. What days and dances they 
had together! She would suit him, but then he could not hear 
from her for ages ; no, he decides it must be some one nearer. It 
is a pity, he thinks regretfully, for Nell was charming, and even 
Avis would be bearable with her. 

It must be Winifred. She is the only girl in England who 
will have him, that he can remember. Well, she is very pretty. 
The last time he saw her, it was at a tennis-party ; he remembers 
what a vision she looked all in white fluffy stuff. Yes, he has 
made up his mind he will write to her. 

Now Winifred, whose surname is Vivian, is the second 
daughter or the elder—(Mr. Keswick cannot remember which)— 
of the late Colonel Vivian, R.A., of Fairfield, near Buxton. Her 
sister and herself were the only children. They have, he knows 
—how often has his mother informed him of this fact ?—about 
three hundred a year each now, and when their mother dies will 
come in fora little more. Winifred is very pretty, fair with 
yellow fluffy hair, and a face like a rose. 

How charming it will be to have her here, if she will come. 
Her sister's name, he remembers, is Florence ; she was always 
much nicer to him than Winifred, but she is plain. Nondescript, 
that describes her—light hair with no colour, greeny-grey eyes. 
Yes, if possible, Winifred is the one for him. 
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“ Steamer’s coming in now, sir,” remarks his general factotum, 
“ Are the letters ready ?” 

He starts ; he has been dreaming of Winifred and how happy 
they will be. So he hurriedly writes his letter, perhaps it is the 
better for being hurried. He addresses it to Miss Vivian, hastily 
making up his mind that Winifred is Miss Vivian. He adds a 
postscript to his mother’s letter, telling her what he has done. 

After sending away these important cpistles, what can he do? 
Nothing but wait, and that is the one thing he hates. He wishes 
that Winifred, intuitively, could know his thoughts. Why can’t 
she, if all that thought-reading bosh is true? He wonders if he 
has an astral body—he is not quite sure if that is its name, he 
has heard of such things. 

He has asked Winifred to come out by the next steamer. Oh, 
what ignorance of women this displays! What woman will rush 
to be married, without presents, without clothes Only the very 
bad, or the very poor. 

And then Jack never gave Miss Vivian any idea of his being 
specially fond of her society, for he was not, in England ; much 
less of his wanting to make her Mrs. Keswick. The next 
steamer from England will not bring Miss Vivian, to that he 
may make up his mind, but he does not. 

He forgets the distance, the probable prejudices of her mother 
and guardian, to say nothing of the hundred and one people 
whose opinion will be asked and who will be shocked at the idea 
of her going away from home to be married just as if she were 
so anxious to be Mrs. Somebody that she will take a man thou- 
sands of miles away, and who cannot even fetch her himself. 
All he remembers is his loneliness. 

He has told his beloved they can be married at Avis, there is 
a missionary there, and a funny dreary little church. A happy 
thought struck him when writing—the captain of the steamer can 
give her away, such things have often been done; and what about 
honeymoon? There is nowhere to go at Avis, their life will be 
one perpetual honeymoon. He congratulates himself on his ex- 
cellent arrangements. If only he could know what she is doing ! 
He strolls down to the harbour to watch the departing steamer. 
There is the usual bustle of mails coming and going, but no 
passengers are landing at Avis. He watches the men as they 
carelessly throv’ the letter-bags on board. Thin, empty bags 
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they are too. Who ever writes letters at Avis? The sooner 
the old tub departs the sooner sfe will get his letter. How slow 
they are! 

After his visit to the harbour he puts his quarters through a 
most critical inspection, and decides they are in great need of 
improvement, though he is doubtful in what way he can improve 
them. His mother must send him out carpets, curtains and 
things. The rooms are small but well away from the heat of 
thé town, and the view from them is splendid, with air fresh from 
the sea. 

His six weeks of waiting crawl slowly away. Is it only six 
weeks? He wonders if Jacob’s seven years passed so slowly 
when he served for Rachel, and then another seven! It must 
have been terrible. The very thought of it makes him feel cold. 

He has made friends with Mr. Maclellan, the missionary, and 
found him a very good fellow. Jack is wise; he does not con- 
fide his plans to his spiritual adviser. Time enough for that 
when he is sure that Winifred will come. 

At last the long-expected steamer comes. Late one night he 
hears the guns, and rushes down to the landing. No passengers 
for Avis! 

Only someone who has waited, hoped, and looked for a desire, 
who has been strung to the highest pitch of anticipation, can 
imagine Jack’s feelings. 

Back he goes to his rooms. Instead of rationally considering 
the subject, and making up his mind that the steamer has 
brought him a letter, he gives way to brooding and despair. 
He doesn’t go to bed but walks up and down his rooms think- 
ing, thinking, and occasionally talking to himself. He abuses all 
women, and Winifred in particular ; in fact, he behaves as if he 
were mad or suffering from a tremendous attack of liver. 

Seizing a sheet of paper, he writes to his uncle, Sir John 
Raymond, who has been a distinguished admiral in his day, to 
beg him to intercede with some of the powers that be (Jack is 
not sure who) to abolish the appointment in such a dog’s hole of 
a place, as he unhesitatingly calls it. His pretences of happiness 
and contentment have quite vanished, and he tells his uncle the 
place is not fit for man or beast. As soon as day dawns he 
sallies forth to post this letter. It will go a long way round 
before it can reach its destination, but of that he thinks nothing. 

12 
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A swim revives him. On his way back from bathing he meets 
the boy with the letters. A goodly number too, and plenty of 
newspapers and books. There is a letter from his mother, and 
one in an unknown lady’s hand, which must be from Winifred. 
The envelope looks like hers, and there is a faint sweet smell 
about it. He shivers as he opens it. There is only one sheet of 
very thin foreign paper, which in former days he would have 
thrown from him with disgust. Letters are beastly written on 
such stuff, he would have said. Now he carefully unfolds it, such 
a precious thing must not be torn. 

It is all that a letter in answer to a proposal should be. Care- 
fully expressed sentiment, decorous sentiment, and yet—and yet 
—why does he not feel more pleased? For she has accepted 
him. His desire is almost in his grasp and he feels dissatisfied, 
cold and dreary. 

She reminds him that no well-regulated damsel could marry 
in such ill-regulated haste. She also mentions clothes, and says 
that the steamer after this will bring her. She signs herself, 
“Yours affectionately (most horrible of signatures), F. W. 
Vivian.” ’ 

“Why on earth,” remarks Jack to space, “could she not sign it 
Winifred or Wini?” 

He turns to his mother’s letter. It is rapture from beginning 
to end. 

He wishes she were coming out. Dear old mother. Perhaps 
she would have if he had mentioned it, though the voyage would 
be trying for her he is afraid. 

There is still another letter for him from Winifred’s sister. It 
is a very friendly letter, with all good wishes for his happiness. 
But how odd, his fiancée’s initials are F. W. and his future sister- 
in-law’s are W. F.! 

His mother’s letter assures him that his future bride is devoted 
to him, and that she does not mind relinquishing the show and 
excitement of her wedding day and journeying alone to him. 

Growing tired of sentiment, he turns to his books and papers, 
then, becoming restless, he fusses about his room, but there is no 
one to be worried by him or to object, and so he soon tires of it. 

Every morning he gets up with the joyous feeling of one day 
less alone. He informs his cook of his approaching marriage. 
The cook is a good one. Winifred will probably be better off in 
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that way at Avis than she was in England. The butler, house 
and parlourmaids are combined in one boy, well meaning but 
ignorant, therefore his master, burning to reform someone, under- 
takes him, with, alas! not much result. 

The day Winifred may reasonably be expected to arrive Jack 
is in such a state of excitement as to be almost ill. Men are 
always excited before. matrimony, even when they have a best 
man in whom to confide and the prospect of champagne to cheer 
their drooping spirits, but to calmly contemplate it with no 
accessories—it needs a woman to do that. Everything is settled, 
Mr. Maclellan has been informed, and now it only remains for 
the bride to appear. As soon as she does, they will be married. 
Then there will be her luggage, and heaps to talk about. Jack 
feels quite jovial at the thought of it all. 

The steamer is signalled ! 

Can anyone imagine his feelings ? 

With a last look at his quarters, swept and garnished with 
plenty of flowers, he departs for the landing, and is, of course, 
about half an hour too soon. Slowly the steamer creeps in. He 
has not seen Winifred yet. Surely she has come. Can anything 
have prevented her? He is in a fever of suspense. As they 
slowly undo the bolts before putting down the gangway, he sees 
a familiar face. It is Winifred’s sister. What a capital idea for 
her to come too. How stupid of him not to have thought of 
it! Probably Wini, tenderly thinking her name, is down below 
dressing for him. Making her always pretty self even prettier. 

He is the first man on board, jumping, at the risk of his life, 
before the gangway is thrown over. The din and noise are 
tremendous, but he makes his way to where, if not the rose, 
someone very near to her, is standing. She sees him and smiles 
in rather an embarrassed way. 

“ Affected little thing,” thinks he. “Doesn’t begin to come up 
to Winifred. She’s too stout and not pretty.” 

The next moment they are shaking hands, and he says 
excitedly, trying to make himself heard amid the deafening 
commotion : 

“How glad I am to see you! What a sensible idea it was of 
you to come!” still energetically shaking her hand. 

Simultaneously she says: 

“T am so glad to be here at last.” There isa lull. “Do you 
ad 
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see the Captain, Jack? He has been so very attentive. I hope 
you will thank him for me. You see, of course, it is trying for a 
girl to leave her people and come this long way to be married. 
Shall we look for him ?” 

Without waiting for his answer, she starts, and he follows, half 
dazed. 

Where is Winifred? Is she never coming? 

“TI wanted mother and Winifred to come with me,” continues 
his conductress, over her shoulder, “ but they wouldn’t. They 
said two would be company, and that I would do very well on 
the voyage under the Captain’s care, and after we were married,” 
lingering delicately over the word, “they would only be in the 
way.” 

Silence. Did his life depend on it he could not speak. What 
was to be done? Is he dreaming? This plain, talkative, 
raspy-voiced person has come out to marry him. To marry 
him! What can he do? Confide in the Captain? Of no 
use—— 

“You are so quiet,” says his future bride. 

What is her name? Shall he call her W. F.? What a fool 
he is—she is Flo. He must have written to the wrong one. 
She must be Miss Vivian. 

The awfulness of what he has done fills him with dismay. 
Surely it must be some horrible dream. He is going to be 
married ! 

The captain is produced. He congratulates Jack most 
heartily. He waxes facetious. He discourses most eloquently 
on Miss Vivian’s charms, who modestly turns her head away. 
At last it dawns on the captain how irresponsive is his listener, 
so he inquires what Jack wishes him to do. He does not want 
to hurry them; no doubt they are in a hurry (with a hearty 
laugh at his joke), but the steamer must leave Avis that evening, 
and now it is two o'clock. 

After a little discussion they decide they are then and there 
to go up to the church, be married, and then return to the ship 
in order that the passengers may drink their healths. “For 
Miss Vivian is a great favourite with them all,” says the captain. 

And so Jack is led away. 

The passengers, who are prepared to find him most charming, 
are surprised by his dreariness and silence. They hoped he 
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would be very amusing. He is good to look at, the women agree. 
“ He is a bear,” remark the men.” 

And Jack? His feelings are indescribable. The service is 
soon over. If only someone would declare an impediment ; but 
no one does, and Mr. and Mrs. Keswick go back to the ship to 
try and be festive. 

There is no efforton her part. She is in love with her taciturn 
husband, and makes no remark on his solemnity. Jack at last 
makes a bold effort. He drinks more champagne than is good 
for him, and waxes conversational and quite gay. 

The captain is thoroughly happy. Being a fussy, kindly old 
person, he enjoys weddings, he loves making speeches, and 
excels himself on this occasion. He has given away the bride; 
he wishes he could have a wedding in the middle of every 
voyage. 

But at last the passengers all are weary. Champagne at 
3 p.m. is heavy stuff, and Mr. Keswick and his new-made wife 
bid their interested friends good-bye, and depart, amid showers 
of rice, for their quarters. 

“T brought a maid with me,” observes Flo, when they are 


away from the rain of rice. “I sent her upto your quarters. I 
hope you don’t mind.” 
“Not at all.” 


He is pleased. Probably the maid will be an addition to their 
small ménage. 

Flo—he finds Wini on the tip of his tongue—does not 
grumble at the dulness. She is very patient. But oh! every 
day she bores him more and more. Actually he longs for 
solitude, longs for the days when he had no one with whom to talk. 

At first they talked and talked. She told him all the home 
news, and sometimes mentioned Winifred, casually. How he 
hungered for news of her! He received gratefully any mention 
of her name. 

Flo is great on matrimony. She is well up in all fashionable 
marriages there have been. She discourses on the fashions, and 
tells him the gossip of thc day. She wears very fine clothes and 
spends hours over her toilette. She does not care for rowing, 
for walks, or climbing, but she is oppressively devoted to Jack. 
She takes a quiet constitutional in the cool evening and he 
dutifully accompanies her. 
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He has taken to reading ; to working hard, which she cannot 
understand. She has brought out plenty of books, and expects 
as many every month. “ Wini will send them.” 

One morning Flo gives her husband her letters for the mail 

- which will soon be in. They are very numerous, the first one is 
addressed to “ Miss Vivian.” 

“T suppose Wini is Miss Vivian, now that you are married?” 

Mrs. Keswick blushes ; not pink, but a brick, almost a copper 
colour. 

He says nothing, but he has seen that uneasy red, and it 
puzzles him. 

Nothing lasts. That is a truism. 

Peace and indifference do not reign long in the Keswick 
family. Jack is quite willing to let his wife alone, but she is not 
willing to go her own way. For one thing there is no way to 
go. Nothing for her to do from morning until night but read 
trash and change her frock — which intellectual amusements 
soon pall. Then, oh, most fatal of mistakes! she tries nagging. 
Had she been the right woman, and interested in anything, they 
might have jogged along very well, but to be married in the 
world to the wrong person where there is plenty to do, plenty 
to see and distract one’s thoughts is one thing, and to be 
married at Avis, where there is nothing, is quite a different 
story. 

Occasionally a ship comes in for Jack to look after. Naturally 

the captain and men come to call, for they all have heard of his 

marriage. and are curious about the “she” who crossed the 
briny deep to marry Jack Keswick. Flo quite blossoms into 
gaiety at these visits, to sink into great woe when they are over. 

Her husband bears her recriminations patiently. Is it not his 

fault that she is here? as sheso oftenreminds him. All subjects 

of complaint are well used by her; finally she holds forth on 
his coldness. How indifferent he is! Surely all men are not 
so? All men do not treat their wives as they would their 
younger second cousin. Jack smiles at this novel comparison, 
but he knows all she says is true. 

“Don’t, Flo dear, don’t,” he remonstrates. 

“T will!” sobbing, having worked herself up to a fury of 

passion and weeping. “Oh! I wish I’d never married you. I 

have always been miserable. It is Winifred you care for, I 
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know it. How I wish I had let Zer have your miserable letter, 
and come to this hole.” 

She throws herself into a straw chair, literally 00-hooing with 
misery. 

“What!” exclaims he, “say that again,” striding over to her 
and laying his hand not gently on her shoulder. 

“What ?” still sobbing. 

“ About the letter.” 

“You may as well know. I suppose you will never cease 
asking until I tell you. I kept your letter. It was 
addressed ——” 

“You mean the one I wrote to ask you to marry me?” 

“Yes. Winifred is Miss Vivian. I knew your writing and 
the Avis stamp. I opened your letter just to tease Wini, and 
then, when I found what it was, I kept it. I always cared 
for you. How could I be sucha fool? Well, I wanted to be 
married, and you never mentioned any Christian name; besides 
my initials are F. W. and Wini’s W. F., so I knew you would not 
guess that I was coming, for I asked her to sign her letter W. F., 
and the two alike would only puzzle you.” 

He has said nothing. 

She rubs her shoulder up irritably. 

“Take your hand away, Jack — you are crushing my 
sleeve. I suppose now you are very angry and ready to kill 
me?” 

“No. But I know why I hated you. I felt instinctively that 
I did not care for you. Well,” walking away from her, “ your 
sin has found you out, hasn't it? You are not happy here—you 
are really very miserable. I don’t know how you expected not 
to be.” 

“Don’t look like that,” says Flo angrily. “You can’t under- 
stand my motive. Wini had such heaps of proposals, and I 
none. One can’t by mistake accept a verbal offer, can one? 
That is why I did it. I thought we should jog along well 
enough in time. I am much more amusing than Wini. I can’t 
see why you are so foolish and mind having me.” 

“ Of course you can’t.” 

How could this girl ever see anything from another point of 


view? Jack wonders. Has she many such pleasant revelations 
for him ? 
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He rises, and as he goes out she calls: “ Jack, 
patiently. 

“Well?” 

“ Aren’t you going to take me with you ?” 

“No.” 

“Don't be cross.” 

“You must guess,” turning back, “that you are the one person 

want not to see at this present moment.” 

“If you are so grumpy I would rather not come.” 

Fully expecting this announcement will bring a beseeching 
“Do come” from him ; but no—he departs. 

“T am sure,” she thinks, when he is gone, “he is a great fool 
to care for Wini; but I know he will like me best in time,” and 
with this self-satisfying reflection she takes up a novel and 
proceeds to read. 

And Jack? What can he do? 

Simply nothing. Thanks to a woman’s self-love, his happi- 
ness is pretty well done for. The only thing now is to make 
the best of it. Make the best of it sounds cheerful and philo- 
sophical, but he is neither. He feels he hates Flo. He knows 


her deceit will always be in his mind, and she is so irrational, so 
idiotic. Adjectives are easily found to describe her. Oh! to be 
free! To be alone even in Avis, or else to get away—but there 
is no chance of that. 


That evening Jack says, more to himself than to his wife, 
“ And we’ve two years more of this!” 

“T suppose you are longing to get away from here to Wini- 
fred. I will never let you see her.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” he says sternly. ‘Some men would have 
turned you out after what you told me.” 

For the time being she is quiet, but the next day and the 
next she seems to try how much she can provoke and irritate 
him. 

A pleasant woman for one’s wife! She is still in love !—she 
calls it love—with her husband. She never wants to leave Avis, 
knowing that once they get back to the world he will be able to 
avoid her. Perhaps he may even be ordered where she cannot 
follow him, and, judging all others by herself, how will she know 
what he is doing? Still in two more years he will be fond of her. 
Her belief in her own attractiveness never wavers. 
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One morning, just before lunch, her husband appears with the 
captain of H.M.S. Emerald. Jack looks radiant—happier than 
he has ever done since she came out. 

“Captain MacAndrew has brought us good news,” he says, 
after introducing them. 

“What is it?” 

“The Admiralty have decided to abolish this appointment, 
and so we are ordered away back to Plymouth for the present.” 

“Your news does not seem to please Mrs. Keswick,” says 
Captain MacAndrew. 

“No,” answers Flo; “Iam sorry. I 4afe England. When do 
you go, Jack ?” 

“In the next steamer.” 

For the next week Mr. Keswick is radiant. She is sullen. 
He knows he has been a fool—and yet, has he? She has been 
—well, to put it mildly—a fraud. But now he will get away— 
get out to something to do. He will apply for the worst station. 
His wife must stay in England. He will work. Women! 
Pah! the very name sickens him. Probably Wini would have 
been as bad in a different way. 

Flo must own herself vanquished. The end of all her deceit 
is that he dislikes her, and is willing to go to the farthest quarter 
of the globe to get away from her. She is soured and cross- 
looking ; her complexion is ruined by Avis. Was it worth it ? 
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Srish Colloquial Wit and Mumour. 


IT would not be just to preface a paper on Irish colloquial wit 
and humour with a biting witticism of Dean Swift’s. When, at 
some public dinner, the toast of Irish prosperity was proposed, the 
Dean turned down his glass, saying: “ Sir, I drink no memories.” 
Irish wit and humour of every kind is certainly not a mere 
memory; but the kind which was supposed to be distinctively 
Irish—the reckless and rollicking type—is extinct, or almost 
extinct among us. Why? It is not the preposterous paradox 
it sounds, to say that Irishmen are less witty and humorous to- 
day because they are more happy and have more hope. What 
has become of the wit and humour of the Southern negro since 
the War of Emancipation? The truth is, when a man or a 
nation is in a state so hopeless that it can be bettered by no 
effort of his own, he lives, like a child, in and for the present 
and passing moment alone. Hence the child-like humour of 
the negro slave; and hence also the rollicking and reckless 
boyish humour of the hopeless Irish cottier of past generations. 

But though this form of humour seems extinct among us, 
Irishmen have not ceased to be witty. They have as their 
birthright the quick-glancing eye, which catches a single point 
of likeness in things otherwise immeasurably apart ; and this, I 
need hardly say, is the source and the secret of most forms of 
wit. In truth, the pleasure we feel at a display of wit is of the 
same sort and has the same source as the pleasure a child feels 
at the sight of some juggler’s tricks. When a child sees a 
juggler take a smoking-hot plum-pudding out of a shiny silk 
hat, he is delighted at once by the dexterity of the conjurer and 
by the incongruity and unexpectedness of two things so utterly 
different being brought into such intimate and absurd association. 
If we analyse the sources of pleasure most sallies of wit give us, 
we shall find them to be the same as the sources of a child’s 
pleasure in conjurer's tricks of this sort, z¢., admiration of the 
person’s dexterity—of hand, in the conjurer, of mind, in the wit 
—and surprise at the unexpectedness and at the inconzruity of 


the grotesque association together of things in themselves so 
dissimilar. 
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Of course, I do not say that the sources of our pleasure in all 
kinds of wit and humour can be analysed adequately and ex- 
haustively into these three elements. There are often other and 
higher elements even in puns. Take, for example, the finest 
and profoundest pun I ever heard—the late Lord Chelmsford’s 
exclamation at sight of a corpse lying in state in Westminster 
Abbey: “ Splendide Mendax!”—a pun that pierces to the 
centre. Or, to come a good way down, take another pun from 
Horace, which I heard last summer at the Trinity College 
Dublin men’s dinner, given in the Temple. Mr. Digby Seymour 
in his speech recalled this incident of the days when he and the 
brilliant Crimean correspondent of the 7Zzmes,-Russell, and a 
man named Moriarty, who was the butt for his stupidity of the 
whole University, were fellow-students together in Trinity: 
Seymour had cut deep in the table of the Examination Hall 
under his name the line from Horace—WVon omnis moriar—a’ 
boast which Russell burlesqued delightfully by cutting the letters 
“ty” after “moriar,” thus moderating considerably Seymour's 
pretensions. Won omnis Moriarty, “Vm not such an absolute 
idiot as Moriarty,” is a modest discount from, “I shall immortalise 
myself.” 

Here, again, is another sarcastic Irish pun, admirable of its 
kind, which also is founded upon a quotation. Some years 
since, a lady, well-known and high up in Dublin Society, 
married for her first husband an Italian Count, but for her 
second, a postman; who, however, had soon bitter reason to 
regret his vaulting ambition, since his noble spouse subjected 
him to indignities of all sorts. Among other mortifications, the 
wretched man was made to submit to that of wearing the old 
clothes of his Italian predecessor, which were “a world too wide 
for his shrunk shanks,” to the great scandal of his fellow- 
worshippers in the Parish of Bray. At last the witty priest of 
the parish, Father Healy, was pressed to interfere, whereupon 
he exclaimed: “Interfere! Why, it is the finest instance of 


woman’s constancy I ever heard of! For what says our national 
bardl? 


‘“* Oh, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the clothes /?"” 


While on the subject of sarcastic wit, I must admit that Irish wit 
is often of the most mordant and even sardonic kind. Was there 
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ever a more sardonic stroke of description than that O’Connell . 
gave of Peel’s bloodlessness? “His smile was like the silver- 
plate on a coffin.” Less scathing, but less witty also, was his 
description of a lady of a similarly repellent temperament : “ She 
had all the characteristics of a poker—except its occasional 
warmth.” 

It is, however, when you come down to the everyday gibes of 
the people that you realise how intensely sarcastic Irish wit is 
usually. In truth, it is the wit of a people who for centuries 
have been suppressed at every turn and in every relation of their 
lives—social, religious, political, and even domestic. If you 
trace the word “ Pasquinade,” back to the time and place of its 
origin, you find it dates from a day and city in which suppression 
was pushed to the last turn of the screw ; and I have little doubt 
that the Italians to-day owe their deserved reputation of being 
the most sarcastic people in Europe as much to their history as 
to their natural character. Similarly, I believe it is quite as 
much to our history as to our natural character that we owe our 
undoubted turn and tendency to sarcastic speech. Of this turn 
and tendency I shall give a few examples, taken—not from 
books or from professed and polished wits—but from the streets; 
and from the genuine experience of myself or of my friends. 

Some time ago an old beggar-woman, having long vainly im- 
portuned a lady friend, who was walking with me, and whom she 
took to be my wife, exclaimed sardonically : “ Ah, thin, God help 
the poor man that couldn’t say ‘No’ to ye!” I being the muff 
of a husband, who could not say “No” to the proposal of the 
virago that had dragged me tothealtar. This, I think, was good, 
since it cut both to the bone with a single stroke. Better and more 
bitter still was the comment of an old nurse of a friend of mine 
upon this passage in a letter from an ill-conditioned and eccentric 
youth, who had made himself universally unpopular, especially 
with servants. “I have toothache so badly,” read out my friend 
from the letter, “I have toothache so badly that I think I shall 
go mad.” “God sind it!” was the old nurse’s comment. “May- 
be when he’s mad he'll be a bit like other folk.” I hardly see 
how this could be bettered for cleverness and bitterness. 

Of another and lower quality, but good of its kind, is the 
following fish-wife’s sarcasm: A friend of mine was waiting his 
turn to be served in a fish-shop, while a little weasened old 
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gentleman priced every fish in the shop. “How much is this— 
and this—and this—and this?” etc., etc, till the exasperated 
shop-woman exclaimed “Ah! Goan out of that wid ye! It 
isn’t fish ye want, but information !” 

Again, another friend, a brilliant journalist, told me that he 
once overheard this passage of arms between a coachman and 
a beggar-man outside the Four Courts, Dublin. As the beggar 
was whining for alms at the carriage door, the coachman turned 
round to cry sharply to him, “Come, my man, take your rags 
out of that!” The beggar, with a withering glance at the 
coachman’s livery, retorted, “Me rags! They’re me own, me 
man !” 

Once more, about a dozen years ago an English fellow- 
traveller, with whom I was returning ‘from Dublin to Bradford, 
said to me, “Really those Irish fellows are a queer lot! In 
Morrison’s Hotel, where I was staying, there was a poor waiter, 
so ill that he could hardly crawl about, and I said of him (as he 
stood on the steps to see me off) to the carman, ‘ That poor 
fellow looks shockingly ill!’ ‘Och! Ill! Sure, he’s dead 
these two months, only he’s too lazy to close his eyes!’” 

But the gamins of every city are the most irresponsible and 
irrepressible of Pasquinos—mosquitos that fear nothing and 
respect no one. A most imperturbable friend of mine was beset 
the whole way from O’Connell Bridge to the Post Office by 
two little street arabs, who importuned him for the end of 
his cigar. “ Throw us the butt, sir. Ah, sir, throw us the butt. 
God bless ye, sir, throw us the butt,” etc, etc. As he did not 
betray the slightest consciousness of their existence, they gave 
him up at last in despair and disgust, at the Post Office. “ Yerra, 
let him alone, Mick,” cried one, with the most scorching scorn. 
“Sure, it’s wan he’s picked up hisself !” 

I give these specimens of colloquial Irish sarcasm because— 
not of their brilliance—but of their genuineness. They are as 
pebbles picked up on the shore by myself or my friends, which 
have not been polished by the lapidary or set by the jeweller, 
and which, besides, have lost the gloss and sparkle of the water. 
For humour quoted thus at secondhand differs from the same 
humour as it came fresh from the lips of the original speaker as 
a stuffed specimen of a humming-bird differs from the living 
flash of rainbow-light of that bright creature on the wing. But 
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at least these specimens are genuine and authentic, are neither 
paste nor polished ; whereas much, or most, of the Irish wit and 
humour found in books is either invented or improved. Here, 
e.g. is a lovely story of Irish sarcasm, which has everything but 
probability to commend it. 

Mrs. Laverty, an Irish lady, who lived thirty miles from the 
American Richmond, was in the provident habit of laying in a 
store of groceries to last an entire quarter; since she could not 
repair to Richmond oftener than four times a year. On one of 
these provisioning expeditions she laid in a store of matches—a 
disastrous investment, since not a match would strike. Wild 
was her fury, which was kept alight and aglow by her recurring 
daily trouble to get her fire alight and aglow without a match. 
Her wrath, thus kept at boiling-point for three months, gave the 
store-keeper a hot quarter of an hour, when she burst at last into 
his store and thundered down the parcel of match-boxes upon 
the counter. 

Having waited with deferential patience till the storm had 
spent itself, he said suavely, “Allow me, madame.” Taking a 
match-box from the parcel, and a match from the box, he struck 
it, after the manner of men, upon his trousers. “See, madame!” 
he exclaimed in smug triumph, holding up the kindled match. 
“The divil fly away wid ye!” shrieked Mrs. Laverty. “Do ye 
think that iviry time I’ve a fire to light, I’ll thravel thirty miles 
to sthrike a match on the sate of yere breeches! ” 

Apropos of matches which light only on the box, Irishmen 
should beware of jesting with an average Englishman, and still 
more with an average Scotchman, without first preparing the 
surface for the match to strike. 

I never quite mastered this lesson myself during all the years 
I lived in England, and, indeed, I don’t think any Irishman in 
England ever does quite master it. For instance, a very old 
friend of mine, the rector of a parish in a large English town, 
though he has been over a quarter of a century in that country, 
yet ventured not long since to make a pun to vestrymen without 
the slightest warning to them beforehand that he was going to 
commit that indiscretion. It was at a vestry meeting, where a 
grant which he had applied for to build a school was made to 
him in exceedingly complimentary terms. In acknowledging 
the compliments showered upon him, my friend ventured, with- 
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out a single fore-warning word, to make a pun upon the principal 
subject of discussion at the meeting—the rates. “Gentlemen,” 
he began, “I at least must say that I have been overrated by the 
vestry to-day.” Whereupon each man looked in amazement and 
disgust at his neighbour. Could anything be more ungracious 
or ungrateful than this complaint of his rating after their most 
generous dealing with him? The clerk sprang up meanwhile, 
took down the ponderous rate-book, found my friend’s name and 
rating therein, and exclaimed, “ You are only rated at five and 
ninepence, sir.” My friend was so taken aback that he never 
explained that he was but making a poor pun; and to this day 
that vestry believes he was ungraciously grumbling at their 
assessment. 

But sometimes Irishmen themselves miss the point of a 
speech, or seem to miss it ; since, by a suspicious coincidence, it 
is usually when it is against their inclination or interest to 
appear to understand it. Let me give an amusing instance or 
two of this. 

A Bishop of the Irish Protestant Church recognized a member 
of his former flock—when he was a parish clergyman—in a 
gentleman who was leaning against a wall in a rather helpless 
state of intoxication. The Bishop, having been a fanatical 
preacher of teetotalism in his former cure, was inexpressibly 
shocked by Tim Gallagher’s falling away. “Oh, Tim, Tim 
Tim!” he groaned. “ How often have I preached to you! And 
now! Tamsorry! Oh,I am sorry! I am sorry!” And he 
walked sadly away. Presently Tim pulled himself together and 
called after his Lordship, “ Bishop!” The Bishop hurried back 
to hear the words of remorse, repentance and of firm and good 
future resolutions. “Bishop, if you are really sorry I forgive 
you!”—as though the saintly man’s teetotal preaching had 
driven Tim to drink. 

For the truth of that story I cannot vouch, but this I can 
guarantee as genuine and authentic: 

A friend of my father’s had a servant called Jerry Doherty, a 
handy man, who was of invaluable service to him—until poor 
Jerry took to drink. His master, as much in his own interests 
as in Jerry’s, was continually trying to reform him; and to this 
end he would read out to Jerry from the newspapers every story 
of crime or of trouble traceable to drink, which he could find in 
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them. At last he came upon a story which might have reformed 
Bardolph. It was a thrilling tale of a drunkard who was so 
saturated with whiskey that his breath caught fire as he was 
blowing out a candle, set his inside ablaze as it would have set 
any other whiskey cask, and burned him to ashes in five minutes. 
“ Now, Jerry, now, Jerry,” urged his master, with the solemnity 
of an adjuration, “let this be a warning to you!” “Oh, begor, 
it will so, sir!” groaned the horrified Jerry. “I'll never blow a 
candle out again the longesht day I live!” 

While on the subject of resourceful drunkards, I must tell 
almost the only good story I found in that unexpectedly dull 
book “ The Correspondence of O’Connell!” 

“ A raal ould Irish gintleman,” of O’Connell’s day, and I think 
of his following, Dillon Browne, having drunk away a fine 
property, found himself in the streets of Dublin without a penny, 
without a friend, and without the character or the credit by 
which he might borrow a penny from a friend, if he had had 
one remaining. How quench the drunkard’s imperative thirst ? 
Having revolved and rejected a hundred wild expedients, he at 
last hit upon one of some promise. He hurried away to the 
house of an undertaker who was celebrated in that day in 
‘Dublin for the excellent sherry with which he regaled his 
customers. He knocked at the door with one tremulous hand, 
while the other held a handkerchief to his face to hide his un- 
manly tears. Ushered into the undertaker’s sombre parlour, he 
gave way to that emotion which he had to master in the heart- 
less streets. He broke down so utterly that the undertaker—a 
soothing man—all undertakers are soothing men—tried in vain 
to ascertain even the nature of the bereavement which prostrated 
him thus. At last the professional angel of consolation 
bethought him of his famous sherry as a restorative which had 
seldom failed in such cases. He hurried away, to return soon 
with a decanter and glass. The mourner was induced to try the 
restorative ; but still every time he tried to speak he broke 
down ; and every time he broke down he seized the decanter 
and poured himself out another glass of the tonic. When 
he had drained the decanter dry—that is, when most men 
would have become inarticulate—he found voice enough to 
say only: “Spare no expense: I want you to provide every- 
thing — everything.” Here, as though fearful of another 
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unmanly break-down, he hastened fron: the room to the hall- 
door, pursued by the sympathetic undertaker. “ But, my good 
sir, my dear sir, the deceased—the dear deceased—the corpse ?” 
“ Oh, provide that too!” cried Browne, cheerily, as he bolted. 

From practical and deliberately-planned jokes of this kind, I 
pass to the opposite—the unconscious—species of Irish humour ; 
of which, of course, the most characteristic are bulls. Before, 
however, presenting specimens of Irish bulls, I should like to 
give an instance or two of another kind of unconscious national 
humour. 

The late Hugh Stowell Brown, the popular Non-conformist 
preacher, once overheard an old Irishwoman in Liverpool mutter 
furiously, as a funeral, to which she ought to have been asked, 
passed her door: “Oh, go an wid ye! go an wid ye! Go an 
wid ye! But maybe there'll be a funeral at our house soon, an’ 
thin we'll see who'll be axed!” 

This reminds one of that delightful passage in Kickham’s 
“Knocknagow,” where Barney Brodherick, immediately after 
partaking, at a “ pattern,” of the Communion, is proceeding to 
assault someone who had affronted him, when a shocked fellow- 
communicant intervenes: “Barney! Barney! what are ye 
doin’? Remimber ye’re in a state of grace!” “Ah!” cries 
Barney, “Well, he knows that! D—— well the blaaguard 
knows I’m in a shtate of grace this day, but, plase God, I 
won’t be in a shtate of grace always,” shaking his fist in the 
face of his foe. 

Before citing bulls of a more formal type, (for both of these 
are essentially bulls), I should like to question Sir Richard 
Steele’s explanation of this national tendency of ours. Upon 
being asked why Irishmen were specially given to this form of 
confusion of thought, he answered: “Sir, it is the effect of 
climate. If an Englishman were born in Ireland, he would 
make as many.” 

Climate is, of course, an important factor in the formation of 
national characteristics, but if it were of the importance Dick 
Steele attributes to it, then the modern Italians would be as like, 
as they are unlike, the ancient Romans; and the Anglo-Saxon 
to-day in Britain would be as like, as he is unlike, the Celt whom 
he displaced. As, however, the search into all the factors— 
racial, climatic, and historical—of national characteristics would 
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take us very far afield indeed, to little advantage, I shall con- 
tent myself with saying that Irish bulls are due to the same 
causes—whatever they are—as those to which Irish incon- 
siderate quickness of speech is due. This is not the truism it 
seems at first sight, because there are bulls which proceed from 
an opposite source. There are, in fact, two classes of bulls, so 
distinct in origin that they proceed from opposite mental 
defects—one class being due to mental sluggishness, and the 
other to mental quickness. One man is so slow-witted that he 
cannot see even one thing at once in its entirety—another man 
is so quick-witted that he sees two things together, but confused 
together as in a dissolving view. Of course, Irishmen, as well 
as other people, make bulls of the slow-witted type, but the 
characteristically Irish bull—the speciality of the country—is 
that made by a man who sees two things together, but confused 
together as in a dissolving view. 

Here, for instance, is a bull of the slow-witted type: 

On the church door of a Hertfordshire village, the following 
notice was posted: “ This is to give notice, that no person is to 
be buried in the church-yard but those living in the parish, and 
those who wish to be buried are desired to apply to the parish 
clerk as soon as possible after death.” Now the typical Irish- 
man would say something like that, but he would not 
write it deliberately down. Indeed, something like that is 
attributed to two Irishmen, who were looking together into the 
grave-yard of Clare Abbey, near Ennis. Mick, who did not 
belong to the parish, says: “Ah, thin, that’s an ugly shpot! 
Faix, I’d sooner die nor be buried in a shpot like that!” 
“Yerra, what's wrong wid it?” cries Pat, who was a parishioner, 
indignantly. “I think it’s a mighty purty shpot; an’ I hope to 
be laid there meself some day, if it plase God to shpare me!” 

Again, the bull—not a brilliant specimen of its class—of the 
Connaught man, who excused and explained his grotesque ugli- 
ness thus: “I was as purty a baby as ever a mother’s eves 
shone over whin I was born, but I was put out to nurse, and the 
ould divil of a nurse changed me for her own little leprechawn 
av a brat.” 

This poor bull I say, is to be found, not only in Mr. Henry S. 
Leigh’s droll comic song, “ The Twins,” but also in no less a 
classic than “ Don Quixote.” “Pray tell me, Sancho,” asks the 
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Duchess. “Is not your master the person whose history is 
printed under the name of the sage Hidalgo, Don Quixote de la 
Mancha?” “The very same, my lady,” answers Sancho. “And 
I myself am that very squire of his, who is mentioned in that 
history—or ought to be mentioned, unless they have changed me 
in the cradle.” 

In none of these forms is this invented bull comparable 
to the following variant of it, to whose genuineness I can 
certify 

A famous surgeon told me that he went once to see a lunatic 
in a private asylum, and that, in passing through a corridor, he 
was thus accosted by one of the patients: “ Take off your hat, 
sir.” ‘‘Why should I?” asked my friend. “Because I am the 
son of the Emperor of the French.” “Oh, I beg your Royal 
Highness’ pardon,” apologised my friend, taking his hat off. 
On revisiting the asylum a month or so later, he was again 
accosted in the same corridor by the son of the Emperor of the 
French, and in the same words: “Take off your hat, sir.” 
“Why?” again asked my friend. “Because I am the son of the 
Emperor of Germany.” “Of the Emperor of Germany? 
Surely, when last I had the honour to see your Royal High- 
ness, you were the son of the Emperor of the French?” “Ah, 
well—yes,” he stammered. But recovering at once from his 
embarrassment, he added brightly, “That was by another 
mother.” 

That is the best bull of its class—of the kind produced by 
mental confusion—I ever heard. I venture diffidently to give 
two Irish specimens of the same class of bull, not without an 
uncomfortable consciousness of their having a strong flavour of 
chestnuts. Indeed, the first, I fear, is to be found in Miss 
Edgeworth! 

“Who lives in that house?” asked a tourist of his jarvey. 
“ Misther O’Hara, yere honour; but he’s dead.” “Is he long’ 
dead?” “If he lived to to-morrow, he’d be dead a week, yere 
honour.” ° 

Here is the other, which, for all I know, may be equally grey 
and even bald with age. At the battle of the Ntle an Irish 
sailor was in the act of carrying on his back to the doctor a poor 
mate, whose leg had been badly shattered, when a cannon-ball 
took off the wounded man’s head so deftly that Pat was un- 
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aware of the fatality. He was proceeding, accordingly, to 
carry the trunk down to the cockpit, when an officer stopped 
him. |“ Where the are you taking that?” “To the 
docthor, sir.” “The doctor! With his head off!” Pat dropped 
the body, turned round, and, having looked at it for a minute 
in bewilderment, said reproachfully: “An’ he tould me ’twas 
his leg!” 

With one more bull of this special class I shall take leave of 
the subject of verbal bulls. “I have been making a little calcu- 
lation, Brian,” said an Irish landlord to his gamekeeper, “and I 
find that every pheasant I’ve shot has cost me somewhere 
about 45.” “Faix, thin, yere honour, it’s lucky ye didn’t shoot 
more of thim.” 

Let me now change the dish, if not the chestnut flavour, to 
practical bulls, with two specimens of which I shall conclude. 
The first is of American origin, and probably invention ; but the 
second is Irish, genuine, and authentic. 

Two Irishmen in the States, returning home one evening, saw 
a snake crossing the road, which one of them beheaded with a 
stroke of his stick. As, however, the tail still wriggled, he pro- 
ceeded to peg away at it. “ Yerra, what are ye doin’, Miles? 
Sure, it’s dead it is.” “Sure I know it’s dead it is; but I want 
to make the crathur’ sinsible av its misfortune.” 

The other, an Irish story, I can guarantee; because it was 
told a year or two since by Lord Dufferin himself in a speech, 
Lord Dufferin, being on the eve of departure for India, I think, 
bethought him of an old historic ruin—a former stronghold of 
the O’Niels—which stood on his estate near Belfast. Summon- 
ing his steward, Dan Mulligan, he took him to the castle, and 
drew a line with his stick around it, to show where he wanted 
the protecting wall to be built. He then set off upon his 
mission, secure of the preservation of this grand historic ruin. 
On his return home the first thing he thought of was this fine 
old castle, which he hastened to view. It was gone! He rubbed 
his eyes and looked again. Yes—gone it certainly was, leaving 
not a trace behind! He summoned Dan. “Dan! where’s the 
castle?” “The cashtle, my lord? That ould thing! Sure I 
pulled it down to build the wall wid.” 

An idiotic bull and blunder, certainly ; yet a bull and blunder 
that has been made by whole religions and whole nations. 
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There are religions which have sacrificed the Faith to formularies 
that were intended for the protection of the Faith. And there 
are nations which have sacrificed Freedom to forms that were 
intended to safeguard Freedom. 

I feel some compunction in concluding a paper on Irish wit 
and humour with a story of Irish stupidity of this damaging 
kind. We have always had detractors enough to find out our 
weakest places, and especially since we have become the football 
of the two great English Parties. We are like those two Irish 
sailors in Madras, who, while sleeping, or trying to sleep, together, 
were eaten up with mosquitoes. At last one of them, unable to 
stand it longer, leaped out of bed, intending to strike a match, 
but was arrested by the sight of two fire-flies hovering over his 
mate. Having never seen or heard of fire-flies before, he turned 
in again with a groan of resignation: “Oh, begorra, Thady, it’s 
no use. Nothin’ is no good agin’em. Sure, there’s two av ’em 
now goin’ about wid lantherns!” 

Every vulnerable spot in our character or conduct is now 
sought out and stung by each English Party in turn; yet, judged 
at least by Goethe’s test, we have little to blush for. “There is 
nothing,” he says, “ by which men betray their character so much 
as in what they consider ridiculous.” I think we stand this test 
well, whether judged by our classical or by our colloquial wit 
and humour. Poverty is not ridiculous to us, nor infirmity, nor 
deformity. We never laugh with vice against virtue. While 
we are so far from thinking morality ludicrous, that we do not 
think immorality a subject for ridicule ; and we no more ridicule 
it than we should ridicule murder. Again, we respect women ; 
and respect for women is one of the chief tests and touchstones 
of civilisation. The higher a nation rises above the brute, the 
less its respect for brute force, and the less its tolerance of brute 
passion ; and the greatcr its reverence for women and for the 
virtues of which women are the symbol and the safeguard. 

Judged by the test, however, not of the objects of our ridicule, 
but of our ridicule itself—by the character of our wit and 
humour, conscious and unconscious, our bulls and blunders, our 
repartees and retorts, the quickness and the confusion of our 
thought and speech—how do we stand? Must we not admit 
our wit and humour to be that of a very quick-brained, but also 
of a very hare-brained, people? An Irishman’s thoughts, like 
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the Marsupials of Australia, are born half-formed, after a short 
gestation ; an Englishman’s thoughts are born full-formed, after 
a long gestation ; while a Scotchman’s, after a longer gestation 
still, are born, not only full-formed, but full-grown. Or perhaps 
it would be a better illustration to say that an Irishman’s 
thoughts rush out of his mind, like a man from a burning house, 
dressed in the first things he can lay hold of, however incon- 
gruous—perhaps in a night-shirt, a petticoat, and a tall hat. An 
Englishman’s thoughts march out of his mind dressed starchly, 
smugly, and as for church; while a Scotchman’s thoughts take a 
good look out of the window before they venture out at all, and 
issue at last well buttoned-up to the throat for fear of pick- 
pockets. Again I think we must admit that our wit and humour 
is that rather of lookers-on than of players—rather of an 
audience than of the actors—rather of a critic than of an author. 
It somehow suggests a man leaning against a lamp-post, his 
hands in his breeches pockets, his pipe in his mouth, his head 
on one side, his eyes half-closed, who is laughing with or at, 
chaffing or scathing with sarcasm, those hurrying by about their 
business. 


RICHARD ASHE KING. 
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CHAPTER V. 
RED ROSE AND WHITE LILY. 


RYLANDS ROYAL was picturesquely situated on rising ground 
near a bend of the river Avon—one of the many Avons in Great 
Britain—which just there swept round in a graceful curve, as if 
especially to favour and partly enfold the village in a friendly 
embrace, and being at its widest and deepest there, afforded the 
neighbourhood the boon and boast of the best boating and fishing 
to be enjoyed for miles around. 

Rylands Royal consisted, chiefly and centrally, of one strag- 
gling street and the great house—Sir Leonard Pomeroy’s place 
—which appropriately occupied a commanding position on the 
brow of the hill, looking down from its proud eminence at the 
cottages modestly grouped at its feet. Ata respectful, but not 
inconvenient, distance from the “big house” was the one general 
shop, which sold everything, and was generally pervaded by a 
mixed odour of cheese, candles, apples and oranges, and a little 
further off asmall inn, the “ Eight Bells,’ which considered itself 
entitled to the designation of hotel, by right of a placard bearing 
the inviting inscription “ Good Beds,” which occupied the place of 
honour between two more modest announcements of “ Tea and 
Coffee” and “ Dinner from the Joint.” 

Around the nucleus of the village street and the big house, 
the outlying parts of Rylands Royal were scattered as far as the 
church in one direction, and the railway station in another. On 
neither church nor station had Rylands Royal an exclusive 
claim, as they shared these blessings of civilization with West 
Rylands and Abbotsford, while for shops, with regard to any- 
thing beyond the promiscuous contents of the general shop, they 
depended chiefly on the post town of Saxby. 

Rylands Royal was a straggling village, composed largely of 
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labourers’ cottages, which kept the willing hands of the Rectory 
full of parish work. There were also the houses of the resident 
gentry, who constituted “ Society”; and of this society Rylands 
Royal was rather proud, and considered itself in some unde- 
finable way superior to West Rylands, although no one outside 
the Royal could make out any reason for this superiority, except 
that Sir Leonard Pomeroy’s was one of the “show-places” of 
the county. The community was hardly large enongh for sets 
and cliques ; every one of the circle who gave an entertainment 
of any kind was bound to invite every one else, on pain of giving 
mortal offence; but even in this limited society there was a 
tacitly-recognised, if unacknowledged, line of demarcation, 
dividing the “best people” from the “second-best.” The 
Charterises of Grays Court stood clearly above the line ; and the 
Everards of Lyndore House were by general agreement given 
place in the same rank. If one or two of those who were 
silently but disagreeably conscious that their position was 
regarded as below the line were inclined to carp at the 
Everards’ claim to be set above it, all the best people of the 
neighbourhood received and took in the Everards as of their 
own standing. 

The Everards were the newest comers at Rylands Royal, 
where most of the residents had been settled many years. Mr. 
Everard had taken Lyndore House on retiring from the Civil 
Service, wherein he had held a good position; he now divided 
his time between the compilation of a historical dictionary and 
the gathering of an entomological collection ; he was a gentle, 
kind and courteous gentleman, of somewhat solitary and studious 
pursuits, and he and his family won general liking and respect, 
although they appeared still quite new people to the oldest 
inhabitants. Clemaine Everard was almost universally accepted 
as a welcome acquisition to the circle; she was liked by the 
old as well as by the young; daughters found her a pleasant 
companion and mothers admitted her as a desirable one ; fathers, 
as a rule, thought her the model of what an English girl ought 
to be, and sons—well, there were not many sons at Rylands 
Royal, where young men were scarce. 

The Rector’s wife and daughter found her a valuable helping 
hand in their parish work. They also received a great deal of 
assistance from Mrs. Charteris. The Rectoress, Mrs. Cheney, 
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considered in her heart that neither Mrs. Charteris nor Miss 
Everard were quite as dutiful and righteous in regard to the 
regularity of their attendance at church as in their ever-ready 
care and kindness in cases of poverty and sickness ; but Mr. 
Cheney, a Broad Churchman, and a man of liberal mind and 
high intellectual culture, had never been heard to criticise the 
conduct of these two gentle and amiable ladies in showing 
themselves more prompt in answering the call for help of some 
creature in distress than punctually responsive to the summons 
of the church bell. 

Clemaine was niece, not daughter, of the Everards. An 
orphan—whose father had been able to leave her just barely 
sufficient provision to preserve her from the alternatives of 
dependence or working for her bread—she lived generally for 
half the year with her father’s people, the Everards, in the 
country, and for the other half with her mother’s family in 
London, and was in both houses equally welcome and beloved. 
She had the habit of unfailing thoughtfulness for others, the 
golden gifts of tact and sympathy, and bright, buoyant spirits 
that made her presence like sunshine. 

She had borne her part in the natural sorrows of life, having 
been old enough to realise grief and loss when her parents died. 
But the grim blackness of true tragedy had never darkened her 
day ; those dire and mortal blows which strike deeper than the 
mere dart of Death had never touched her; the whirlwinds 
which wreck life to its very foundations she had only witnessed 
from afar off. Love had as yet passed her by; rapture and 
despair were—as Val Charteris had said—only names to her. 
Yet no reader of character could look into Clemaine Everard’s 
deep clear eyes without feeling that latent fire slept unkindled 
there. 

She was a general favourite, although perhaps even more 
appreciated within than without the four walls of home. Asa 
rule, to know her was to love her; and where she was best 
known, there she was also best beloved. Here and there she 
was not liked, the fact being that the girl was too true, deep- 
hearted, whole-souled, and thorough, to be universally popular. 
The boon of universal popularity—the full chorus of approbation 
without one dissentient voice—is often dearly bought at the cost 
of those qualities which make the backbone of character. 
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Truth is loved by those who are worthy to love it. Even the 
weak-kneed brethren, whose failures are more of courage than 
of will—who “let /-dare-not wait upon J/-would /” whose faint 
hearts thrill responsive to the nobler impulses they are too feeble 
to carry into action—even these appreciate strength and truth, 
and look up admiringly to the heights they cannot scale. But 
shallow natures generally incline towards dislike of those whose 
very existence is to them a living reproach ; and the false com- 
pliment the true by their instinctive recognition and aversion. 
As, however—for all the croakings of all the pessimists—there 
is still more truth than falsehood, more good than evil, in this 
poor world, and as, in spite of sin and sickness, the normal 
tendency of the human soul is to good as that of the body is to 
health, so Clemaine Everard was as a rule well liked. 

She got on extremely well with Mrs. Charteris ; there was a 
thorough esteem, a true and even tender regard between them. 
It was not the closest intimacy of confidential friendship, partly 
because they could neither of them be counted amongst those 
natures that most readily throw open the doors of their inmost 
hearts. Both were easy to move to liking, but difficult to rouse 
to love. And then Una Charteris in her widowhood seemed to 
Clemaine as something sacred and set apart. Those depths 
which she had never fathomed, but which she instinctively 
recognized and reverenced—the depths of love and sorrow, of 
rapture of union, and anguish of severance—the consciousness 
of these in Una’s heart somehow seemed to hold the girl to 
whom all this was sacred and untrodden ground, at a distance. 
She looked up at the woman who had loved and lost with 
tender sympathy, but, as it were, from afar off. 

If the relations between them, however, were less demon- 
strative and confidential than the intimacy which usually 
developes when two young women—mutually attracted by the 
deep radical sympathies of truth and good underlying any 
superficial dissimilarity—are much thrown together, this was in 
reality more due to the likeness than the difference between 
them. Yet the diversity was very great. Una Charteris 
was by far the more spiritual—Clemaine Everard the more 
purely and passionately human. Una seemed to live in this 
world yet never of it; she glided along her earthly path with 
her eyes upturned to the heaven of her dreams, whither the 
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soul of the beloved had passed before ; and it seemed that the 
forecast of that heavenly light, as dawn before the sunrise, 
illuminated like a halo her pure pale face. But Clemaine trod 
her pathway here with a full, throbbing, vital interest in its 
thorns and roses, 

In Una the soul was so far more than the body, it often 
seemed as if only tarrying for a day before it spread wing for 
Eternity—a captive too strong for the fragile bars of human life 
to hold in long imprisonment — while Clemaine, with warm 
blood in her heart, glowing health in her full young veins, lived 
in full, fervent, human sympathy with her fellow creatures— 
walked with them hand in hand on this solid earth, looked 
forward, upward, in faith and hope to the world to come, but 
lived her daily life here in this. 

The hackneyed simile of an angel upon earth appeared no 
longer hackneyed when applied to Una, it fitted her so perfectly, 
Clemaine was always just a woman, pure womanly! and after 
all, was not something of this difference because the love of the 
one was in heaven, the hope of the other on earth? and the 
soul of the one soared after the love that shone above her like a 
star, while the heart of the other throbbed with human 
hopes ? 

There was much more intimacy between Una Charteris and 
Clemaine Everard than between the other members of their 
respective families. Clemaine’s aunt, Mrs. Everard, a fine 
woman, buxom and blooming, with a brisk decisive manner 
and a cheery spirit, observed with lofty superiority of Una’s 
aunt, Mrs. Neville: 

“She seems a good little sparrow enough. I dare say she 
suits her husband. I always feel inclined to call those two Mr, 
Robin and Mrs, Sparrow.” 

Which so exactly hit off their personal characteristics that 
Clemaine could not help laughing. Mrs. Everard was not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about Mrs. Charteris either. She didn’t 
care very much, she said, about people who looked too good 
for this world. Whereupon Clemaine rose to the defence. 
Clemaine’s normal attitude, her friends and relatives were wont 
to say, was that of defending somebody, anybody, on whom 
depreciatory criticism of any kind was passed behind their 
backs. She always held a brief for the absent who had no 
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chance of speaking for themselves. Mrs. Everard was induced 
to admit freely that Mrs. Charteris “ never gave herself airs.” 

“Tt isn’t what she says so much as what she looks. She 
always reminds me of Milton’s ‘ Penseroso,’ with ‘Looks com- 
mercing with the skies.’ I wish she’d a little more flesh and 
blood about her, and not so much of the ‘ Pensive nun, devout 
and pure!’ but there! well, I suppose she can’t help looking 
as if she were walking on a plane above everybody else.” 

“Perhaps she zs,” replied Clemaine rather seriously. “It 
would be a much better world if we were all as good as she is.” 

“TI think you’re quite good enough, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Everard briskly, “and I’m sure / am.” 

One day, when Mrs. Everard was calling at Grays Court, and 
Val Charteris was there, he made himself especially agreeable to 
her, and was invited to call at Lyndore House. He did call at 
the earliest opportunity ; and Clemaine poured him out his tea, 
and remembered exactly how he liked it; and over the tea and 
cake he discoursed on the true aims of Life and Art, to which 
Mrs. Everard listened deferentially, and Clemaine comprehend- 
ingly. He felt that while others gave him admiration, the 
incense of which was certainly sweet, Clemaine gave a compre- 
hensive sympathy which was sweeter still. 

Although he found little or no chance of ¢éte-d-téte conversa- 
tion with her at Lyndore House—as some one or other of the 
young Everards was always hanging about her—he learnt to 
know her there in that home light which perhaps became her 
best of all. Clemaine was Mrs. Everard’s right hand. Clemaine 
officiated at the tea-table ; Clemaine looked after the children ; 
helped her uncle catalogue his collection, copied his manuscripts, 
labelled his beetles and butterflies, and set the children to catch 
him rare moths. Val noticed how the young folks turned to 
her for everything they wanted; how naturally little Flossie 
climbed on to her lap, Freddy nestled at her side, and Tommy 
tugged at her sleeve in vigorous and confident claim on her 
attention. Clemaine and her elder cousin, Edith Everard, a tall, 
weedy, delicate and overgrown girl, a few years younger than 
Clemaine, were excellent friends, and Edith, like the children, 
had the habit of leaning on Clemaine. Edith was amiable in 
her languid, indolent way, and would do a good deal for her 
little brothers and sister; but they all knew that Cousin 
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Clemaine would do more ; and those who wanted the most from 
Clemaine were those who clung the closest to her. 

Val Charteris soon became a favourite with the young 
Everards. He was always kind to children, and it pleased him 
to see the demonstrative devotion of these children to Clemaine. 

“You love your Cousin Clemaine, don’t you?” he observed 
one day with his soft, sympathetic smile. 

“Yes,” said Freddy heartily, “I do! We all do. Don’t 
you?” 

The colour sprang like a flame to Clemaine’s fair face as she 
pretended not to hear, and turned her head away to speak to 
Tommy, while Edith bit her lips to repress a mischievous 
smile of amusement. Val Charteris too for once actually 
coloured. Laughing lightly to veil his embarrassment, he replied, 
patting the boy’s head : 

“ J shouldn’t dare to say as much as that, Freddy.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE CONSERVATORY. 


THE.shortening days of waning summer were brighter than 
golden June to Clemaine Everard. For now, in this declining 
season, when London was empty and deserted, Val Charteris 
was somehow always happening to find business messages that 
brought him more often to Rylands Royal than he had been 
since his uncle’s death. And when he was at Rylands Royal it 
seemed, by beneficent fate or favourable chance, that he and 
Clemaine were constantly meeting, either at Grays Court, where 
she was so frequent a visitor, or, now that he had established a 
friendly footing with her family, at Lyndore House. Perhaps in 
these recurrent meetings Fate or Chance acted not without a 
little aid. 

One day, when Mr. and Mrs. Neville—who were on one of 
their long visits to their niece—were dining out at Sir Leonard 
Pomeroy’s, and Clemaine was to spend the evening with. Mrs. 
Charteris, it was arranged that Val—who had just run down on 
a little matter of business about which he thought it desirable 
to speak to Una—should call at Lyndore House, and bring Miss 
Everard back to Grays Court. It being the loveliest of late 
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September afternoons—when the brightness of summer was 
mellowed and enriched by the touch of autumn, which as yet 
had brought no chill—the two young people made rather a long 
round from Lyndore House, and indeed lingered on their way 
so that they were late for tea at Grays Court. 

Entering the drawing-room with apologies ready on their lips, 
hoping they had not kept Mrs. Charteris waiting, they found 
that she had not been left alone to abide their somewhat tardy 
return—of which they had the grace to be ashamed, although, 
in fact, one only was responsible for it. Clemaine had relied on 
Val’s watch, and Val’s watch—or its owner—had proved un- 
reliable. 

Mrs. Charteris’s companion was Bruce Wardlaw. 

He had, it appeared, come up from Wales for a few days, as 
he had some business in London, and thought he would just run 
down foran hour or two to have a look at Grays Court and see 
how Una was getting on. The conversation did not appear to 
be in the fullest and freest flow when Val and Clemaine came 
in. Small talk was not at all in Bruce Wardlaw’s line, and 
trivial chit-chat never seemed to find its natural home on Una’s 
soft, serious lips. 

Bruce was standing upright on the hearthrug, looking down 
upon Una’s sleek little dark head as she leant back in her low 
chair. No top-heavy superstructure in the shape of a widow's 
cap crowned the soft dark coils of her hair, although she wore 
the regulation deep crape of widow’s mourning. Her face was 
downcast, her little white hands—looking white as lilies on 
the black crape—lying reposefully in her lap, so that Bruce 
could only enjoy the view of the crown of her bent head, except 
when now and then she gave him a momentary upward glance 
and glimpse of her small pale face and soft blue eyes. She had 
that lovely and only too rare Celtic colouring—the combination 
of blue eyes and fair skin with dark hair, brows, and lashes. 

Hostess and visitor had mutually made enquiries about each 
other’s health, and the flow of discourse, reduced to question, 
answer, and observation, was languishing a little—so that Val 
and Clemaine had no unpleasant suspicion of having interrupted 
a téte-a-téte. 

Una, indeed, was rather glad than not to see them come in. 
They would help her to entertain Bruce. Una took a modest 
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view of her own powers of entertaining him, and had no idea 
that the mere sight of her face, the sound of her low, soft voice 
—if it only dropped simple monosyllables and trite remarks— 
was, and had always been, entertainment enough for Bruce 
Wardlaw. 

It was in all sincerity and simplicity that she observed : 

“Tt is fortunate you came to-day, for Val is here.” 

Then she hospitably made him send for his bag from the 
“Fight Bells,” assuring him that her uncle Neville, who was 
dining out, would be “so pleased to see him,” when he returned, 
and reflecting with satisfaction that her three guests would 
mutually help to amuse each other. In the absence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Neville, they sat down to dinner a pleasant quartette. Val 
was foremost in the field of conversation. He told them all his 
own personal news, with that winning air of reliance on his 
listener's sympathy, which was one of the great charms of his 
generally prepossessing manner. He was going to paint a large 
picture from that sketch of his, which Una had favoured by her 
especial admiration—* After the Storm!” He had received the 
first proofs of his forthcoming volume, “The Fantasy of a Free 
Soul,” indeed, he had the slips now in his pocket, and handed 
them round for inspection. He also brought the current gossip 
of London—items of news of social events; not scandals ; no 
one brought stories of scandal to Mrs. Charteris’s ears. 

Then Una made some enquiries of Bruce Wardlaw as to how 
he was getting on in Wales, and he gave them a brief sketch 
of his quiet, busy, lonely life, in the little village—a mere 
handful of workmen’s huts—which had grown up round the 
mouth of the mine which he was then superintending, and went 
on to reminiscences of the wilder, rougher, more picturesque life 
in the silver-mines of Chihuahua, where he had spent some 
time two or three years before. 

Altogether the hours slipped by smoothly and pleasantly. 

It happened to be the first time that ever these four had found 
themselves alone together. Any two or three of them had met 
often enough, and all the four had once or twice been together 
with others by; but during the life of Horace Charteris, 
Clemaine had not been so frequently a part of the family group 
at Grays Court as she had lately become; and it had never 
chanced until this evening, that these four had made a parti 
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carré. One of the little party remembered this afterwards, when 
every detail of this then seemingly uneventful evening blazed 
out in the light of memory, as if in lines of fire. Often it 
happens that the record of stirring and exciting hours, which 
might well be supposed to leave the most vivid impression, 
proves to be written in sand, whilst hours that slipped by 
apparently unmarked—placidly, smoothly, peacefully—leave an 
indelible trace, as if graven in stone. 

Often the late gleam of after-knowledge, turned back upon 
some reminiscence that might otherwise have paled and faded 
into a misty memory, strikes out the dim and shadowy outlines 
into a sharp, black silhouette against a background of burning 
light. 

Of that parti carré at Grays Court that evening, who found 
their time together pass pleasantly and smoothly, Val and 
Clemaine were happy each in the other’s presence; Bruce 
Wardlaw, if not happy, was glad at least to be with Una once 
more; Una, sympathetically reflecting the atmosphere around 
her, was more cheerful than usual, and her softness had often 
a certain tender, latent brightness—like the faint, delicate 
forecast of dawn. Her sadness was never morbid, lugubrious, 
nor depressing to others. In her widowhood and her mourning, 
she lived less in the shadow of lossthan in the light of undying 
love. White and slight and fragile in her deep mourning dress, 
she looked as if she might melt away like a shadow and dissolve 
as a vision. It would never have occurred to Val Charteris that 
any man could care to cast a second look on that pale, pure, 
delicate face, when Clemaine Everard, in the bloom and 
splendour of her beauty, was by. Clemaine was at her loveliest 
that evening. All fair women have their fairest hours, and this 
was one of Clemaine Everard’s best. 

She seemed, in Val’s eyes, 


‘* A daughter of the gods, divinely tall 
And most divinely fair ! ” 


She was blooming in the triple radiance of youth and health 
and happiness. The sunshine upspringing from her heart 
played like living light in the depths of her amber eyes, and 
rested with the brightness of a smile on her lips even in the calm 
of their repose. 
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It was a mild and mellow September night. Although the 
month was at its close and Autumn had entered, by the 
calendar, upon the land, the air was soft, the sky was cloudless 
as summer’s, the moon had sailed up above the trees, and hung 
like a large, pale, golden lamp— 


‘* Silent on the purple walls of Heaven!” 


When the after-dinner coffee had been handed round, Val 
suggested that the moonlight on the river must look well from 
the summer-house, and that it would be quite worth while to 
take a stroll that way for the sake of the view. He thought 
Miss Everard ought to see it. Clemaine thought so too; but 
before admitting as much, she deferred by a look of appeal to 
her hostess. 

“If you are going out, dear, you had better take a shawl,” 
Mrs. Charteris observed placidly. 

Clemaine took a shawl, and went—escorted, of course, by 
Val. 

Una stepped across the threshold of the glass door, by which 
they had passed into the garden, as if with a vague half-thought 
of accompanying them. 

“It is a little cool,” she observed hesitatingly. 

“Too cool for you / You have a cough,” said Bruce Wardlaw, 
with prompt solicitude. “Come and sit in the conservatory ; 
it is just as pleasant there as in the garden, and better for you /” 

He installed her accordingly on a low cushioned divan in the 
conservatory, which he remembered was a favourite lounging- 
place of hers. 

She looked round at the flowers, and the ferns, and the little 
plashing fountain, with a faint sigh. How often she had sat 
here with her husband! Horace used to sit in that chair beside 
the bigonias, and smoke. In her mind’s eye she could see him 
there now—hear him say, with his lazy, contented smile, that it 
was “the right place to smoke, for the tobacco killed the insects.” 
That was his favourite Japanese lily, that gorgeous crimson 
spotted flower. It was blooming still, just as brilliantly as ever, 
though /e could never admire it again. 

Bruce Wardlaw took a chair—not the usual chair of the late 
master of the house—he knew that well, and carefully avoided 
it. He looked down at Una, with the pale rays of the lamplight 
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and the moonlight mingled on her face—“so near and yet so 
far” from him. 

He always felt that there was an impassable wall round Una 
Charteris which set her apart—he could not have defined 
whether it was apart from all the rest of the world or from him 
alone—but he always felt with her as if he were standing outside 
a sacred temple, whose threshold 4e must not cross, though there, 
in the heart of the sanctuary, was the home of “er pure spirit. 
White and lonely and serene, he saw her standing there, far-off, 
forbidden, fair with a fairness that scarcely seemed to him of 
earth ! 

He was not well up in modern poetry ; he had read but little 
of it, and the little he had read he never quoted—else he 
might appropriately have repeated to himself and of himself 
in his present position : 


‘* So close we are and yet so far apart, 
So close I feel your breath upon my cheek ; 
So far that though for years and years I seek, 
I shall not find thee other than thou art ! 
So while I live I walk upon the verge 
Of an impassable and changeless sea, 
Which more than Death divides me, love, from thee ! 
The mournful beating of its leaden surge 
Is all the music now that I shall hear, 
O, love, thou art too far, and yet too near ! ” 


Still, near or distant, there was always to him something 
restful about Una’s presence—a spell that soothed the very 
feelings it stirred. With her, he never felt bound to undertake 
the task of making small-talk, a task which he always found 
about the most difficult and troublesome that could be set him. 
He could be silent with her, and yet unconstrained—the silence 
seeming neither embarrassing nor unsociable. 

“TI thought of you the other day,” he said, abruptly, cutting 
into one of the intervals of silence. “There was a poor fellow 
smashed in the shaft. I wished you had been there to talk to 
him, and read to him, and all that.” 

“I hope there were plenty of other people to do ‘all that ’ and 
more,” she replied. “ You would not neglect anybody who was 
hurt or suffering, or allow them to de neglected, I am sure.” 

“Well, no, of course not,” he admitted, in a tone as if he set a 
very slight value on his own good offices. “But you see, we 
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were only men there. Men can do things, but there are bad 
hours when there’s nothing to be done—when it. seems that 
what’s wanted is a woman’s presence and influence—and your 
influence is just one of the soothing kind that’s so invaluable.” 

“Was the poor man very badly hurt?” asked Una, always 
readier to talk about other people’s troubles than about herself. 
“And is he better?” 

“Yes, he’s better, wherever he is! He died the day I left.” 

“ He zs better,” she answered with a slow, dreamy smile. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “Not to be is better than to be and 
suffer.” 

It was curious that when these two were ¢éte-d-téte—which 
was not, and never had been, a matter of frequent occurrence— 
their conversation so much more often drifted to the subjects 
upon which they differed than to those upon which they might 
well have agreed. Sonow they came, as they had come over and 
over again before, to that great question on which Una’s mind was 
happily at peace, while Bruce, as he had said of himself, was 
groping blindly in the dark. 

“We blow out the lamp,” he said ; “ where is the flame gone ? 
The lamp of life burns while the oil of vital force feeds the wick, 
when that oil fails it flickers out ; it may be extinguished by out- 
side force, or fail for want of fuel. But, whether blown out 
suddenly or flickering and fading out, when once extinct, who 
shall say where is the extinguished flame? The dew-drop falls 
into the sea, to be exhaled again, and again to fall, but the indi- 
viduality of the drop is not preserved. Where life came from, 
as where it goes, are mysteries alike! What proof have we 
that the essence of human individuality is more enduring than 
the flame or the dew-drop—is anything more than a spark struck 
off from the fire of the Eternal Force, that is without beginning 
and without end—struck off to burn its moment and die out !” 

“The craving for immortality,” she replied with a soft, dreamy 
steadfastness of perfect conviction, “ the instinctive hope of it, 
the faith in it, so deeply rooted in our souls, are not implanted 
there in vain!” 

“Do all longings fulfil themselves?” he rejoined. “ Because 
man longs to live more than his little day, shrinks in fear from 
the thought of annihilation, invents for himself a beautiful. vision 
of a brighter life, clings to the fabric of his own weaving, dare 
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we accept as truth the self-comforting creation of the very weak- 
ness of humanity—this poor humanity that shrinks from facing 
its own destiny, dares not accept the doom of Nothingness ?” 

Una was silent for a moment, with a grave, sad, perplexed 
look. It was strange to her that she could not make him see what 
was so clear in her eyes ! 

“ Bruce,” she said earnestly, “ if ever you were to have any great 
trouble, what would help you?” 

“T should have to fight through it, as other men have done, 
without help.” 

“ And to what end?” she rejoined. “Fight without an aim— 
struggle on without a goal—look forward without a future? 
Stumble, at the end of all, against a dead blank wall of eternal 
Nothingness ? If your gloomy creed is true, what have we to live 
for ?” 

“ Well, there’s always something,” he said thoughtfully. “ Our 
fellow-creatures are the better for a helping hand, and it’s 
cowardly to desert a post. There’s trouble all around us; every 
one can do a little—if ever so little—to alleviate some other 
creature’s suffering. While there’s a living thing in pain that 
can be relieved, there’s always something to live for.” 

“ Ah, Bruce,” she said with a sweet and sudden softening of 
her lovely pale face, that gave a heavenly tenderness to her smile 
“you are not very far from the light! Some day, perhaps very 
soon, you will find the mists clear from your eyes like a curtain 
rolled aside, and you will see the light! Do you remember 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘Abou Ben Adhem’—my favourite poem—and 
whose name it was that ‘led all the rest?’ He who ‘loves his 
fellow-men’ is not far from the knowledge of his God! Through 
the sense of the brotherhood of all His creatures, the sense of 
His fatherhood will reveal itself in time! For if a man find not 
God in his own heart, neither shall he find him in Heaven! 
Bruce, you must feel that there’s something beyond and within 
this perishable earthly frame — this shell that we inhabit for a 
little time ?” 

In the fervour of her faith and her pleading, she clasped her 
own delicate hands upon her heart with a rapt smile of joyous 
peace, while an almost unearthly beauty dwelt in the dreamful 
eyes, “ which then were as an angel’s,” and seemed to gaze far, 
far beyond the world in which she tarried for a day ! 
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“Yes, I feel there zs,” he admitted slowly. “But what it is or 
whither it goes, who can say? Does it return to the All from 
whence it came? The spark merge in the fire, the drop 
dissolve back into the ocean? If it be indeed immortal, is 
that immortality the preservation of individual consciousness ?” 

There was silence for a few moments, then he added suddenly : 

“Look here, Una, you think me a rank materialist, I know. 
Somehow, to-night I feel that I should like to tell you something 
—something I have never told any one—yet I don’t know why 
I should bore you.” 

“Bore me, Bruce?” she answered gently and a little reproach- 
fully, wishing to soothe that almost aggressiveness of his. “ Do 
tell me!” 

“Well,” he began, “you know, or perhaps you don’t know, I 
was very fond of my mother.” He spoke in the brusque and 
almost harsh tones into which he always naturally fell to avoid 
appearance of feeling when he felt himself in danger of any such 
betrayal of himself. “You may have heard that she was 
seriously injured in a railway accident three years before she 
died. I was not with her at the time. It was evening, and I 
was sitting by the fire smoking, when a feeling came over me—I 
can’t describe it—a feeling of conviction, certainty, that some- 
thing had happened to her. I saw no vision, heard no voice. 
Only I &new it. I was so sure that I looked at my watch to see 
the time. And it was at that very time the accident happened.” 

“Strange,” said Una, sympathetically, “yet, after all, not so 
strange!” 

“Well,” Bruce continued, “that was three years before she 
died. She was never well afterwards. She died when I was 
abroad. I did not know she was dangerously ill. It was the 
middle of the night, and I woke up suddenly with a curious feel- 
ing of some one calling me. I knew it was my mother’s voice. 
She called my name twice, “Bruce—Bruce!” and yet, plainly as 
I heard it, it did not seem to reach me in the ordinary way, 
through the ear—it was as if it pierced into my brain without 
passing through the ordinary channel of hearing. And that 
night, at that hour, she died, and the last time she spoke, she 
called my name—twice.” 

He broke off his narrative with apparently unnecessary 
abruptness. 
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“You have the happy gift,” said Una, gently, “of receiving 
such intimations. How happy you should be in it! how often I 
wish I had it! It is the vein of Scotch blood in you, I suppose ; 
you inherit the faculty from some Highland ancestor.” 

“Perhaps so,” he said. “My grandmother was a Highland 
woman, and believed in the ‘ second-sight.’” 

“Were those two communications the only such experiences 
you have had ?” asked Una. 

“Yes—except,” he hesitated a moment, and then admitted, 
“ Well—it did happen to me once besides. It was when you 
were so ill, when you had diphtheria—the time they thought you 
—wouldn’t get over it. I knew that something was wrong with 
you. I had the same strange feeling come over me that I had 
when my mother was injured in that railway accident.” 

“That was strange,” she said simply. “ Because I don’t 
remember thinking of you at all. And Horace was with me all 
the time.” . 

“TI did not suppose for a moment that you thought of me, or 
remembered whether I was alive or dead,” he protested quickly, 
and almost vehemently. “I only tell you just what happened. 
You asked me, or I should not have mentioned it.” 

“You know I am always deeply interested in these matters,” 
she answered smoothly and kindly, ignoring his betrayal of 
huffiness. “I believe that neither distance nor death can sever 
us entirely from our loved ones. It is only that our eyes are 
sealed ; we cannot see, except, indeed, some of us who are 
blessed with a clearer vision, as you seem to be! I have no 
such faculty myself, yet sometimes I feel as certain that—/e—is 
near me, close to me, as if I could see him and hear his voice. 
And you, more favoured than I—you, who have received signs 
and tokens—you surely must feel the same sense of abiding, 
enduring union with those whom you have lost?” 

“In some moods I think it was only fancy—coincidence— 
hallucination,” he said. “But when I am with you, there's 
something in your influence that makes me feel as if it was real.” 

“It was real, and true as any solid material object in the 
world around us,” she replied earnestly. “ More real—more 
true, for it belonged to the abiding part of us! to the life that 
will endure when all of earth has melted away like a bubble! 
Look up at those stars! How bright and clear they shine! 
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Across what myriads of miles do those rays reach us! Those 
who have left us are surely not so far off as those suns of other 
systems, whose beams shine on us here: 
‘* Star to star vibrates light : may soul to soul 
Strike through a finer element of its own!” 

Those distant lights of heaven glimmered faintly through the 
glass roof over head, and mingled with the yellower, earthier rays 
of the swinging lamp on her pale, fair, upturned face : 

Wardlaw looked down at her, with the old painful sense of 
immeasurable distance chilling his heart. 

Pure as the stars, far-off as the stars, she seemed to him! and 
cold as the stars—to all save the memory of the lost love, sacred 
to which her heart was sealed ! 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


THE same stars, whose pale beams rested on Una’s face, looked 
down upon Val Charteris and Clemaine Everard, lingering in the 
summer-house above the river, in no hurry to return to the 
house and join the other two members of the party—albeit un- 
suspecting how little their company was desired by one at least 
of those two. 

The summer-house was situated on the highest point of the 
rolling and broken grounds which made the surroundings of 
Grays Court so picturesque. It stood indeed on a high bluff 
jutting out into the river, which swept round its base in a bold 
curve, and was just there at its deepest, widest, and swiftest. 

The so-called summer-house was really no more than a domed 
roof supported by columns wreathed round with climbing-plants. 
It was entered by an ascent of two shallow steps and comhemet 
a rustic table and two or three chairs. 

The low fence which railed it in upon the river side was on 
the very edge of the cliff, which just there fell sheer to the water. 
Nervous people had been heard to suggest that this light, low, 
open railing, was neither high enough nor strong enough to be 
sufficient protection at such a spot ; dizzy-headed people did not 
care to lean over it, and alarmists had prophesied an accident 
“some day.” But Val and Clemaine, neither dizzy nor nervous, 
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stood leaning confidently over it, surveying the landscape at 
their ease. 

The shadows of the overhanging wood-clad cliffs plunged 
down in inky gloom into the water, but the moonlight on the 
middle of the river turned it to a shining stream of silver. The 
moonbeams could not pierce into the deep darkness of the 
woods, and only touched the topmost branches here and there, 
as if with pale fingers of light ; but the open fields, beyond the 
dark border of trees on the opposite bank, lay like plains of 
silver, seeming bright almost as the shining waters, in the full 
flood of radiance. 

“Is it not lovely?” said Clemaine, with a little involuntary 
sigh of content. 

“Yes,” agreed Val, who was, however, not looking out upon 
the landscape, but upon her face—never fairer than in the cool 
chaste moonlight that stole the colouring from her beauty, 
robbed her eyes and hair of their gold, her lips of their coral 
hues, her cheek of its delicate bloom—yet left her lovelier even 
than the full revealing daylight. “Lovely !” he murmured softly. 

“But you are not looking at it!” she said lightly, half 
laughingly, with a smiling upward glance, that swiftly sank 
before the steady gaze he bent on her. 

“Oh, yes, I am,” he answered, with one of his soft, subtle 
smiles. “I am looking at it! Don’t you know,” he added, in a 
lower tone, “that I would rather look at you than at the land- 
scape ?” 

His eyes turned from her half-averted downcast face to her 
hand, which rested, like a white gleam in the moonlight, upon 
the dark railing before them. He looked down upon that pale 
fair hand for a moment or two before he spoke again. “It is 
like a folded lily!” he said, and ventured to lay his own fingers 
lightly upon it. She did not draw it away. “I think your 
heart is the same,” he added softly. “White, and pure, and 
folded close—a white bud not yet opened into blossom!” He 
paused, then clasped the cool, fair fingers a little closer as he 
asked her, “ Is it so ?” 

Clemaine was silent. She could not enter into a discussion on 
the state of her heart and the stage of its development with Val 
Charteris. Her hand was happy and at rest in his, but yet, with 
an impulse of that sweet and strange shyness she sometimes felt 
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with him—which had no faintest kinship with anger or recoil— 
she gently slipped her fingers out of his. 

“ Now you are angry with me?” he said, bending nearer to 
her, with a more unmistakable tenderness in his tone and gesture 
than before. 

“No,” she murmured, only just audibly breathing the words, 
“T am not.” 

“If you are not angry with me,” he rejoined, “let me have 
your hand again.” 

She hesitated ; her eyes were drooping, her downcast face in 
shadow ; he could not read its expression, but he knew full well 
that it was not anger, and he fancied the slender fingers that lay 
so near his own quivered a little. 

“Clemaine,” he said, calling her by her name for the first time, 
“Clemaine, put your hand in mine.” 

There was a ring of masterfulness underlying the pleading of 
his tone ; and the slender white hand obediently, yet lingeringly, 
half reluctantly, glided nearer to his—touched it. 

He lifted it, and kissed it with the most reverent tenderness. 

“It is cold,” he said. “Dear little hand! Are you cold?” 
Still clasping and pressing her hand to his lips, he folded her 
shawl closer about her, wrapping it round her shoulders with a 
fond possessiveness, and drew her gently closer and closer to his 
heart. 

Her fair head drooped, 

‘* As when the lily lies 
O’ercharged with rain!” 

Her heart was fluttering like a wounded bird. She made a 
faint endeavour to free herself from his embrace. 

“Don’t shrink from me,” he whispered. “Do you want to get 
away from me? I will let you go if you really do. Look up, 
darling—my darling! Look up at me!” 

He pressed her to his heart, and she no longer attempted to 
release herself, but softly, shyly, lifted her downcast face; and 
Val Charteris kissed the lips no lover had ever touched before. 

“T have no right,” he murmured, after a few moments of rapt 
silence, “I—a penniless Bohemian—with the hard battle of life 
to fight—to say the words I long to say to you! But you know, 
Clemaine, you must know—it all—all that one day I hope to 
tell youmto ask of you. I have never known a woman like 
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you. Never till I saw you did I know that my ideal lived and 
breathed on earth! I have found in you the woman of my 
dreams! Clemaine, tell me—shall I some day realise my one 
dearest dream of all?” 

She was silent. 

“Some day,” he added, “I shall set my foot firm on the 
ladder! I shall hold my future in my own right hand! And 
then—and then—I wonder, shall I find you free?” 

“T think so,” she murmured. 

“You think so?” he repeated softly. “J shall hope so. I 
shall live in hope. Perhaps it would make me too happy to be 
sure!” 

But Clemaine spoke no word of promise. She could not 
assure him that when he came to seek her he should find her 
free. The day of open avowal had not yet come to her. She 
could not in this first hour of love unveil her inmost heart, 
whose secret she scarcely yet fully recognised herself. Like a 
flash of strange and wonderful new light, piercing to those 
depths which she had never before fathomed—the revelation of 
her own hidden heart had come to her. This dazzling, bewilder- 
ing new knowledge, the feelings she still scarcely comprehended, 
that in their wonder and novelty trembled on the border-line 
between pleasure and pain—held her silent. 

But there are moments when silence is more eloquent than 
speech ; and Val Charteris knew her silence meant more than 
words—knew too that no promise was needed from Clemaine 
Everard when she had allowed him to kiss her lips, that the kiss 
she had freely yielded to him was in itself her pledge. 

A promise would be sacred to this girl—yet scarcely more 
sacred than the silent seal of an unforbidden kiss. 

Val felt “ his bosom’s lord sit lightly on his throne!” He knew 
now that he had won the heart—and that when the time came 
he should win the hand—of this fairest, sweetest, truest woman 
he knew—the only one of all he had ever known whose influence 
had touched the finer chords of his nature—who stood alone 
enshrined in his soul as the very embodiment of purity and 
truth. He knew now, that never before had he felt one throb of 
a feeling worthy to be dignified by the name of love. He knew 
that in Clemaine’s love alone could he find his own noblest and 
highest self. For no woman’s love leaves a man just where it 
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found him. It raises him to a higher or drags him to a lower 
plane. 

When they turned on their way back to Grays Court, the 
moonlit gardens through which they walked were paths of 
Paradise, and “the light that never was on land or sea” turned 
all this fair earth to Heaven in their eyes. ‘ 

They found Mrs. Charteris and Bruce Wardlaw still in the 
conservatory, and still deep in discussion on the unknown world. 
A dim idea flitted through Val’s mind when he found these two 
evidently interested, if not in each other, at least in the subject 
of their conversation. Fresh from his interview with Clemaine, 
he was naturally in a mood that predisposed him to such a line 
of thought as now occurred to him—that discussing the 
possibilities of the next world might not improbably eventually 
lead to the contemplation of certain not unnatural possibilities 
of this. 

But he did not continue in and follow up this line of thought ; 
the idea only faintly flickered for a moment, and faded out. 
Those two, Bruce and Una, had always been very good friends 
in a calm and fraternal way; it would be unreasonable, absurd, 
to allow himself to encourage any hopes, however distant, from 
the mere continuance of that old friendship. And then too 
Bruce Wardlaw, cold, hard, practical, brusque, materialist and 
matter-of-fact—the vein of deep romance and passion in him 
quite unsuspected by Val—was surely (to Val’s mind) the last 
man in the world to be attracted by that pale, fading, unreal 
dream of a woman, Una Charteris! 

The parti carré returned to the drawing-room, but the ball 
of conversation was now more fitfully and carelessly kept up 
than before ; it kept dropping and being picked up with more 
or less spasmodic effort by one or another of the group, the fact 
being that three out of the party of four were living more or 
less in a dream, fast bound in the glamour of the past hour, 
while the fourth member always seemed to live a divided life— 
half only of herself on earth, and half—perhaps the better half 
—on the wing, soaring towards the world of the unseen. 

It had never occurred to any of the four that there was in 
some things a certain faint and subtle suggestion of resemblance 
between Bruce Wardlaw and Clemaine Everard. Entirely 
different in form and feature, in colouring and general expression 
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as they were, yet those limpid amber eyes of hers, those steel- 
grey eyes of his, had something of the same clear, straight- 
forward look, fearless as an eagle’s. There was a certain like- 
ness too, in their mental qualities. In general habit and tone of 
thought, in their single-minded, straightforward going to the 
point, brushing aside sophistries and subtle entanglements of 
argument, they were alike. No specious show nor plausible 
pleading would befog the senses nor casuistry confuse the clear 
sight of these two. Even the seemingly opposed tendencies to 
pessimism in the one, to optimism in the other, sprang from the 
same root—from a deep and ever-active human sympathy with 
their fellow-creatures—though at the present stage there was 
still this difference, that she was the more prone to pity their 
woes, and he to resent their wrongs. 

These two, entirely unconscious of any resemblance between 
their natures, were perfectly indifferent to each other. Clemaine’s 
whole soul was under the spell of Val Charteris’s love—while 
yet into the deepest depths of that fair soul which his influence 
possessed and dominated, Val’s eyes could never see !—and 
Bruce Wardlaw, blunt, strong, his materialism rather of the 
intellect than of the heart, was enthralled by the soft and dreamy 
spirituality of Una Charteris ; the very force of contrast holding 
him as if by a powerful magnet, while Val was perhaps un- 
consciously attracted and fascinated by those very qualities in 
Clemaine which he could not comprehend. For the laws of 
attraction belong to the unexplored regions beyond the Border- 
land. 

The quartette were not long together after the return of the 
unacknowledged lovers from the summer-house. A servant soon 
came from Lyndore House to fetch Miss Everard home. Val 
would have liked to walk home with Clemaine, and perhaps 
resume the summer-house episode on the way; but under the 
circumstances he contented himself with pressing her hand, witha 
tender assurance that he should see her before he returned to town. 

Whilst he was bidding Clemaine good-night in the hall, Bruce 
remained in the drawing-room with Una, who had risen to say 
good-night to Clemaine, and not resumed her seat. 

Bruce perceived that after the departure of her only feminine 
guest, the hostess had no mind to settle herself again for further 
social converse. 
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“You are tired,” he said, the curtness of his tone curiously 
out of harmony with the softened glance in his eyes, which often 
gleamed with a cold and gloomy look out from under the heavy 
dark brows. 

“No,” she replied, with a smile pale and cold as winter moon- 
light, “but I always keep what I suppose seem to you very early 
hours, now!” 

“They are best for you. It takes strong constitutions to stand 
late hours. You should never sit up late.” 

“T seldom do. So you will not think me unsocial if I say 
good-night to you now? You and Val will have a smoke, I 
suppose, till Uncle and Aunt Neville come home?” 

“T suppose so,” he answered indifferently, thinking of some- 
thing else. After a minute’s silence, he put his thoughts into 
words : 

“You didn’t mind my coming to-day ?” 

“Mind ?” she replied, with a gentle, kindly smile. “ I should 
be sorry if you forgot the old place.” 

“ Forgot ?” he repeated with a short, rather harsh laugh. “I’m 
not much given to forgetting things.” 

He laughed again bitterly to himself when he was alone. 
Was he likely to forget it? Was this evening one to be for- 
gotten? When had he had such an hour with Una Charteris as 
he had enjoyed this evening? Una and he alone, with none to 
come between them, speaking out their inmost thoughts to each 
other, soul to soul! 

Like many matter-of-fact and practical men, whose intellectual 
bias is to materialism—and yet in whose minds that very 
tendency is a reaction against what seems to their reason the 
weak and rootless instinct and longing of the heart—Bruce had 
a streak of idealism, a vein of romance, which lay ingrained deep 
down, and by many even of his friends unsuspected, in his 
nature. And all of this romance centred in and clung around 
Una, his cousin-guardian’s wife and widow. 

The dream of Una had been to him a thing apart from his 


real life— 
‘‘ The desire of the moth for the star!” 


adream that he scarcely desired to drag down into the. hard- 
and-fast realms of reality. 
She was to him less a woman to be loved than an angel to be 
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worshipped afar off. One does not fall in love with a vision, nor 
think of marrying a dream. Una was his ideal. To him, she 
was something sacred and apart from common life. He 
treasured the thought of her, not as man holds the hope of 
mortal woman cherished in his heart, but enshrined like a saint 
in the secret holy places of his soul. 

Val Charteris was wakeful that night. He felt he had rather 
got himself into a tangle, although he reflected with satisfaction 
that after all he had kept his head cool, and been careful in his 
words. Still, the uncomfortable thought forced itself upon him 
that he had no right to be making love to this girl and kissing 
her—this girl whom he reverenced as well as loved—until he 
could offer her marriage. And how could he, hampered with a 
hundred debts, with extravagant habits, which he could never 
love any mortal woman well enough to change, saddle himself 
with a wife? It would be sweet, very sweet, to have a home— 


he had never realised ow sweet until to-night !—a home with. 


Clemaine as its presiding genius! Clemaine’s sympathetic 
presence at his fire-side—her smiling eyes lighting up the place 
like sunshine ; Clemaine’s sweet sympathy to soothe and comfort 
in every trouble, her triumph in his successes, her tenderness to 
draw the bitterness from failure, all her sweet life merged in his! 
And her face always by him—the face that to him seemed 
faultless now in every perfect line and peerless tint—the fairest 
model that ever artist had to portray! 

Yes, all this would be indeed passing sweet! But—how was 
it to be done? Had it meant simply his plunging deeper into 
debt, he might have contemplated it readily enough. But he 
was so deeply entangled already, it was scarcely likely he could 
find any quarter left wherein he had the chance of involving 
himself any further. Even curtailing his personal expenses 
altering his way of life, cutting off all the pleasures and luxuries 
he held dear, would not have cleared him—would only have 
been like dipping up a spoonful of water out of a river or trying 
to dam it with a pinch of sand. 

Any further imprudence might bring pressure upon him from 
some already restive creditors, which might drive him into the 
Bankruptcy Court. He smiled grimly as he thought of the 
counting up of his assets and his liabilities in such a case. 

If he did go through the Court, wipe out all responsibilities, 


— moo Ss sas the 


—_— 
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and start clear again, yet how could a man just emerging from 
the mire of bankruptcy—his future career dependent on his 
winnings in the field of art and poetry, wherein, hitherto, if he 
had gathered laurel he had picked up very little gold—his 
prospects of the Grays Court property, once so secure, now so 
dim and distant—in this position, how could he go forward to 
Clemaine Everard’s relatives, and present himself as a suitor for 
her hand ? 

Yet he loved her with a passion of which he had not known 
himself capable until now. 


‘* Light love stands clear of thunder, 
And safe from winds at sea! ” 


Such had been the only loves that he had known until now 
that Clemaine had entered into his heart and taken up her place 
there for ever—a place no rival should share with her! For 
he gave her of his best! The man who has only silver cannot 
give gold. 

A kiss, a whisper of love, had hitherto been to him like the 
gift of a wild flower, idly plucked from the hedge in passing, 
offered, played with for a moment, and then dropped or flung 
away. But there are those who close and press the flower in 
the secret pages of their hearts, and there, where no eyes but 
their own are privileged to read, the red life-juices of flower 
stain the leaves wherein it is pressed! And that deep-dyed 
colour is never blotted out—the perfume of the crushed petals 
lingers still, until the book of life is closed. 

So would that hour be treasured in Clemaine Everard’s heart. 
That night she too was wakeful; but she did not care to sleep. 
When waking life is brighter than dreams could be, why wish 
to close one’s eyes upon it? Clemaine lay still with a smile on 
her parted lips, and lived that hour over again. No fairest 
dream could be as sweet as that living memory. She was calm 
with the deep wonder of new joy. The knowledge that Val 
Charteris loved her was enough. That one thought filled her 
heart to over-brimming. She was not looking so far ahead as 
to think of marriage. A pure, unworldly and imaginative girl, 
when first entranced in her first love, pauses dazzled in the 
rapture and the wonder of this new light. She does not look 
out for landmarks and milestones ahead, along the bright vista 
that opens before her. The-golden and rosy mists of morning 
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blur the landscape. The sun of Love rises veiled in a luminous 
haze, in which all things of daily life are transfigured and 
nebulous—no detail nor outline clear, in their vague and formless 
radiance, as they loom through that rainbow mist. 

Clemaine paused on the threshold of the temple, dazzled, 
hushed, scarce daring to raise her eyes to face the full light of 
love. It was too early even for the building of castles in the air, 
She stood still, rapt, in the glamour of the present ; she did not 
look forward, nor backward, for all was in this hour. 

When at last she fell asleep, it was strange—and it seemed 
stranger still to her in after days—that on this happy night of 
all nights, when first she knew that the star of love had risen on 
her life, she had a curious and dreadful dream. 

In sleep, as in waking, she lived the happy hour of that 
evening over again. Once more she stood with Val Charteris in 
the summer-house by the river ; once more his arms were round 
her, and his dream-kisses glowed upon her lips. But now, in the 
dream, even as he kissed her, a sudden darkness came over her ; 
a feeling of unreasoning horror seized her heart in a grip of ice 
—a ghastly feeling that this—7¢kzs—was not Val! She 

‘shuddered and struggled in unutterable, inexplicable terror. 
She could not tell what the nameless, formless horror was ; but 
awful darkness wrapt her round, and the thing that held her— 
kissed her—was not Val! She knew not what it was; but the 
agony of terror was unbearable; her struggles broke the bonds 
of sleep, and she awoke with a cry, trembling all over and cold 
as ice. 

It was still dark; and in the chill of that darkest hour pre- 
ceding the autumn dawn, she could not for some time shake off 
the agitating effect of the dream. The reaction came with a 
shock upon the nerves at that time so highly strung; and, 
although the least superstitious of women, she wondered—and 
shivered in wondering—was it an evil omen? 

But, with the daylight, she forgot the dream and the dread ; 
and when the cheerful morning sunshine streamed into the 
room, 


‘« She rose and in an altered world had part !"" 


and looked upon an earth that had never seemed so fair. 


(To be continued.) 





